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INVITATION. 


\/ietons are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he triennial General Convention of the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church, to be held in 
Boston October 5-25, will be made memorable 
by the presence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. ‘This will be the first time the United 
States has been visited by a churchman holding 
his exalted office. A recent photograph of the 
primate is reproduced on the front-cover page. 

In January, 1903, the Rt. Rev. Randall 
Thomas Davidson, D.D., was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in succession to'the Most 
Rey. Dr. Frederick Temple. Doctor Davidson 
was born in Edinburgh in 1848. He began his 
service to the church as curate of a Kent parish, 
but from 1877 to 1883 was chaplain and private 
secretary to Archbishops Tait and Benson, 
successively, and was Bishop of Winchester 
when appointed to his present station. 

For many years the archbishop has been 
intimately connected with the court. He was 
a close friend of Queen Victoria, for he served 
her as honorary chaplain, subalmoner and 
domestic chaplain, and is most friendly with 
King Edward. He was offered the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in 1896, on the death 
of Archbishop Benson, but declined it on the 
ground of precarious health. Of late years his 
health has greatly improved, and it is hoped 
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|hard worker generally does, but to earn and 
| save pennies did not quite content him, and as 
| he gained a little command of the language 
he began to use his spare time in studying 
elementary school-books. Three years ago he 
was qualified by his own ‘‘fitting’’ to enter 
an excellent private school. This year he joined 
the senior class of the city high school. When 
he graduates next year he expects to go toa 
technical school, study civil engineering, and 
eventually return to China to practise his pro- 
fession—and all the time, with the help of an 
assistant, the laundry will go on, to give him 
a living. Probably if Chinese of this type had 
been more numerous there would never have 
been any “Chinese question.’’ 
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modest circular from the Boston Young 

Men’s Christian Union calls attention to 
an original philanthropy which started thirty 
years ago, but which is carried on so quietly 
that many persons who might be glad to intro- 
duce the gracious idea in other places have 
probably never heard of it. This is the ‘‘rides 
for invalids,’? more than sixteen thousand of 
which were given during the last year. The 
needs of the beneficiaries vary widely, and a 
‘ride’? means many different things—a carriage 
drive, perhaps, for a hospital patient who needs 
fresh air more than medicine; a harbor excur- 
sion for a tired mother with a sick baby;,or a 
bunch of street-car tickets for a working girl 
who is weak in body and has no money to 
spare. Nurses, dispensary physicians, and 
such other discreet persons who work among 
the poor help to administer this benefaction, 
and the ingenuity with which aid is adapted 
to the person who needs it would be a revelation 
even to a student of wise philanthropies. 
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CAUTION OF BABOONS. 


he wild creatures of a country overrun with 

beasts of ‘prey acquire habits of caution 
that rival the prudence of man. The Austrian 
explorer, Dr. Emil Holub, has described how 
the baboons of South Africa send out recon- 
noitering parties when they are suspicious of 
danger. He says: 

One of the farm boys drew our attention to 
what seemed little more than a couple of dark 
specks on the slope of the hills to the right; but 
we could soon see that they were moving, and 
when they came within half a mile of us, we 
could distinctly recognize them as a herd of 


that his stay in this country and Canada will baboo 


yield him physical benefit as well as many 


pleasures of travel. e 


66 pypersn forward with eagerness to November, 
when he will cast his twenty-first ballot 
for President,’? a citizen of Newport, New 
Hampshire, busies himself meanwhile in doing 
the chores and helping to work up the winter’s 
wood. He was one hundred and three years 
old in September, and is one of the very few 
men of whom one could say that he has voted 
for President so many times that it has become 
a habit. 
% 
\ermont honored two of her sons the other 
day, when a portrait of Admiral George 
Dewey and a bust of the late Hiram A. Huse, 
for thirty years state librarian, were placed in 
the state-house. Nor was it unfitting that these 
citizens should be thus associated, for although 
the admiral was the “fighting man’’ of the 


two, the late librarian was conspicuously clever | f 


at teaching the young idea—and the old one— 


how to shoot. 
& 


Gantry has said that life never becomes 
endurable until it becomes unselfish, and 
it is at least certain that many a tragedy has 
an uplifting instead of a depressing influence, 
because it strikes the note of unselfish generosity. 
Crushed under a street-car at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, a ten-year-old boy’s first utterance 
was one that made light of his injury. ‘‘ Don’t 
let my mother know; she’d be awful scared!’’ 
the little fellow added, as they lifted him into 
the ambulance. He died a few minutes later. 
But if he had escaped accident and lived to a 
good old age, he could hardly have given surer 
proof of character or more direct inspiration to 
kindness than he gave in those last moments. 
ey 


he man who “would steal a hot stove’? has 

stood hitherto as the most abnormal of 
rascals, yet surely rascaldom never knew a 
queerer kind of specialist than that degenerate 
New Englander who twice, at least, has stolen 
a balloon. After the aeronaut has made his 
descent by parachute, this fellow chases up the 
balloon, locates its landing-place, conceals the 
big bag, and then hurries back and tells 
the owner that for a certain sum of money 
he will show him where the balloon is. In the 
eye of the law this is theft, of course. The last 
time the game was attempted the fellow got no 
money, and was locked up. He had demanded 
only ten dollars, at that; and the wonder is in 
his failure to realize that he might have earned 
many a ten by putting his ingenuity, persever- 
ance and shoe-leather to a legitimate use. 


'h 


™ years ago a young Chinese came from 
Canton and opened a laundry in a small 
city not far from Boston, He prospered, as a 


ns. 
The iy hg that he was quite sure they 
were on their way to the water, but to our 
surprise they did not make any advance. A 
quarter of an hour ela; ; half an hour; still 
no sign of their approach. All at once, as 
if they had started from the earth by magic, 
at the open end of the pond, not sixty yards 
—_ our place of ambush, stood two huge 
males. 

When or how they had got there no one 
could tell. Probably they had come by a cir- 
cuitous way through the valley, or it might 
be that they had crept straight down through 


the grass. They had ‘certainly eluded our 
observation. 
Being anxious to watch the movements of 


the animals, and to ascertain whether they 
belonged to the herd playing under the mimosas, 
I refrained from firing, and determined to see 
what would follow next. Both baboons sprang 
toward the water, and leaning down, they 
drank till they were satisfied. Then, having 
gravely stretched themselves, they solemnly 
stalked away on all fours in the direction of 
the herd. There was little doubt, therefore, that 
they belonged to the herd, and had been sent 
orward to reconnoiter, for as soon as they got 
ps = entire herd put itself in motion toward 
ne pond, 

There were mothers taking care of their 
little ones; there were half-grown animals, 
the boys and girls of the company. At first 
only one baboon at a time came to the 
water’s edge, and having taken its draft, 
retired to the rest; but when about ten had thus 
ventmed separately, they began to come in 
small groups, leaving the others rolling and 
jumping on the sand. 
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ONLY ONE IN THE WORLD. 
t was one bright morning early in August 


of his first-born son. As he went down-town 
to communicate the news to his friends at the 
store where he worked, he passed the office of 
the local newspaper, the enterprising editor of 
which had tacked up in the front window a 
bulletin of the latest news. The most impor- 
tant item was the birth of a son and heir to the 
Tsar of Russia,’ 

Mr. MeGinnis glanced at the bulletin, and 
saw in flaring letters this announcement: 

‘It’s a boy!’’ 

“*That’s right,’’ he said, passing on with a 
broad grin on his face, “‘but I didn’t think it 
had got into the papers yet.’’ 


* © 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
he obvious moral of a story that the Brooklyn 
Eagle prints is that boys are bound to be 
tutored to submission by one means or another. 
The president of the association of public- 


school principals of Brooklyn recently ad- 
dressed one of the schools in that city. He 


began , | saying that he did not approve of 
canes. Here he was interrupted by ringing 
cheers from the youthful portion of his audience. 

‘“*A far better thing,’’ he continued, beaming 
kindly on them through his spectacles, =" 
stout strip of rubber hose.’’ 





that young Mr. McGinnis hailed the arrival |, 





Fairbanks Old Homestead Campaign Button. | 


Famous old homestead beautifully transferred to | 
celluloid, Roosevelt and Fairbanks in corner. G 
protit to agents, with premium. Sells at sight. 5 
10 cents for same or 40 cents for dozen. Address, 
Secretary Fairbanks Family, Box J, Station A, Boston, 


Season your lamb cro- 
quettes with 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning. 


It adds a delicate pun- 
gent flavor which nothing 
else can impart. Bell’s, 
which is made of granu- 
lated leaves of sweet 
herbs and choice spices, 
gives the effect of 
a dozen varieties, 
which the busy 
housekeeper would 
not have time to 
Q compound even if 
9 she knew how to 
select them. That’s 
our secret, 36 years 
old. 

Ask your grocer for 
Bell’s. Or, send 
roc. in stamps for 
booklet of recipes 
and can containing 
enough to flavor the dress- 
ing for 100 Ibs. of meat. 


The WM. G. BELL CO. 
Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


Our BOOKLET tells all about it. 
We'll send you a copy on receipt 
of Postal-Card request. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 




















































Plenty of artificial catsup ! 
Why not change to the pure 
tomato product? Columbia, 
“The Uncolored Catsup,’’ 
contains neither cochineal, 
coal-tar nor other paint. 
Made by a new process which 
preserves the natural color 
and delicious flavor of the 
perfect, ripe tomato. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 


















Stove Lining Yourself. 
Simply add a little water, mix 
toa paste and apply. It’sa very 

* easy and economical affair. 
If Your Dealer Hasn’t It Write Us. § 
PRESBREY STOVE LINING CO., 

TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Ask your neighbor about 
the DIGHTON. 





Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 











Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuron. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 





Write for Catalogue. 











Perhaps he heats HIS House 
with one. 








You Gan Save The —— 
Dealers Profit 


Why pay your dealer from $10 to $25 extra, 
when you can buy this high grade hard coal 
or wood range—made especially for New Eng- 
land use—direct from our factory at lowest 
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judgment to investigate our offer? 
want to sell their own goods. 


own factory at lowest factory prices. 





Kalamazoo Stove GCo., 


Kalamazoo 


made in our factory, of the best procurable material, are not excelled by any 
stove at any price, and we save you from 20% to 40%. 
Don’t be influenced by dealers—the 

Get our offer and decide for yourself. The il- 
lustration shows our new Kalamazoo Grand Range for hard coal or wood. 
Large fire-box keeps fire all night. Casting smooth and strong; large oven and 
reservoir—handsomely finished. We guarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Free Catalogue 


describing our full line of ranges, cook stoves, 
ing stoves, wood stoves, etc., all sold to you 
Remember we are not 
‘mail order dealers,” but real manufacturers and we prompt- 
ly refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
tisk. Very likely we can refer you to some satisfied user of a 
Kalamazoo in your own town. Ask for special catalog No. 291 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, or any Commercial Agency. 














Factory Prices 


We have no travel- 
ing men. We sell to 
no dealers. We save 
you all jobbers’, mid- 
dlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. Moreover, 
we give youa 


Days Approval 


test, and pay all freight 
charges. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we 
refund your money. We 
guarantee under a $20,000 
bank bond to do exactly as 
we represent. 

Our complete line of 


Stoves 
and Ranges 


Is it not good business 





arlor base burners, oak heat- 


irect from our Aut our Cook Stoves 
and Ranges as 
equipped with Paten 

Ov Hg Thermometer 
which makes baking 
easy and saves fuel 


« 


You run no 


























VOLUME 78. 


THE 


$1.75 A YEAR. 





Copyright, 1903, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBER 6, 1904. 


OMPANION 


5 CTS. A COPY. 
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“DOTY A LADY 


“(Mi OTHER,” said David 
Dillon, leaning his 

elbow on his knees 
and letting the hand that held 
the letter drop between, ‘‘I 
reckon it was all right to let her 
have her way. She’s been at 
the school six years, and I’m 
hungry for a sight of her. I 
eale’late she’ll be at the sta- 
tiona-Thursday. But mind, we 
ain’t either of us to call her 
Dot!’’ 

Mrs. Dillon did not speak. 
Long ago she had learned that 
her ‘ ‘say’’ counted for little; that David 
ruled his house with an iron hand. 

‘When I took her up there,’’ the old 
man continued, ‘‘and give her over to 
the school authorities, I made my case 
very plain, and I must say that their 
teacher seemed to comprehend the situa- 
tion about as quick as anything I ever 
saw. No, I didn’t tell her the story of 
Liz Dillon riding horseback a-straddle 
at sixteen, and driving the teain when 
she was a widow, just to show the men- 
folks that she could get along without 
’em. There’s no use fetching your 
skeleton out of the closet. I stated that 
I had the money for a first-class educa- 
tion, and that I didn’t want to get the 
child back here till she was a full-fledged 


lady. I made up my mind she wasn’t 
to be like Liz.’’ 

‘*Your sister Liz has been in the 
grave for twenty years,’’ ventured 
Mary, timidly. 

**Yes,’”’ growled David; ‘‘but she 


ain’t been dead long enough for folks 
to forget her wild ways. Now mind 
you, mother, the girl’s to go by her 
true name, Agathy—-Agatha, I b’lieve 
it is. Have you invited the Mitchell 
boys over ?”’ 

He enjoyed a quiet chuckle. 

“I’m nothing but an old farmer, 
that’s all,’’ he said, ‘‘an old farmer 
who has got more money out of these 
hills than folks ever imagined was in 
them. Joe Mitchell didn’t get ahead 
far when he sent his boys to college 
and swelled round like he owned the 
earth. So young Joe’s to be the lawyer 
and Ned’s to keep the mill! I’ma born 
farmer myself, and a born schemer, and 
that little girl of mine is going to have 
her choice of the Mitchell boys, or I’m 
a failure. John Talbott is tickled over 
my scheming. It’s wonderful how a 
person can talk right straight out to 
a real gentleman on these here delicate 
subjects. Now mind, she’s not to lay 
her hand to a lick of work, and we’re 
to call her by her true name.’’ 

**1’ll remember,’’ said Mary, meekly. 

They did not hear a light step on the 
porch outside. The door opened, two startled 
people sprang from their chairs, the man and 
the woman crying, ‘‘Dot!’’ 

She had stolen into the dining-room, as the 
twelve-year-old girl might have done, playing a 
prank on her family, and there was mischief 
mingled with the tender joy in her eyes as she 
ran first to ‘‘pop,’’ as she called him in the same 
old way, and then put her arms close about her 
timid little mother. 

She was not tall; she was little and round 
and plump, and the prettiest thing, for a cer- 
tainty, that had ever been raised on the farm. 

‘*How’d you get here, Do— Agathy — 
Agatha ?’’ inquired David. 

**You weren’t at the station, pop,’’ she said, 
“‘and, oh, please don’t call me Agatha! I 
signed it to my letters because they made me.’’ 

Was this the elegant young lady? Relief came 
to Mary’s heart, but the old man was greatly 
worried. 

“*How’d the child get here, I want to know ?”’ 
he thundered, not at the child, but at Mary. 
‘“How’d she get here in the dark ?’’ 

**Dot’’ whispered something to her mother. 

“*She came a-horseback,”’ said Mary, faintly. 

**Pop,’’ said Dot, ‘ ‘don’t get mad. 
there on horseback and he wanted to get a 
buggy, but I was in a hurry—and —’’ 

“Dot, you didn’t ride double with him ?’’ 

She nodded. 

“Was it Joe or Ned?” asked the schemer, 
forlornly. 

**The Mitchell boys ?’’ cried Dot. 
wasn’t either; it was John Talbott.’ 

““Oh!”’ said David, relieved. ‘‘John’s a 
sensible fellow; he’ll not mention the matter. 
Mother, give her some supper.”’ 

He went out on the porch and walked rest- 
essly up and down, thinking. 

“I’m glad John’s not the kind of fellow 


”? 


‘*Why, it 





He was | 


B?LovisreR. Baker 


to be telling it round about the ride, and | 
I’m thankful it was black dark,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘I’ve spent a lot of money, and I’m 
willing to spend more. I thought she’d put on 
a few airs at the table, and I was wondering | 
how she’d take to mother. Some girls that’s 
been off to boarding-school have a way of looking 
down on their mothers; they can’t help it; 
they’re different. Maybe Dot thinks we expect 
her to be just the same. We don’t. I’ll talk to 
her to-morrow, and I’ll arrange about carrying 
her to town with me to buy herself a piano.’’ 

It was after breakfast the next morning that 
David beguiled his little girl into the yard. 

The talk between the two was long, and now 
and then extremely serious. David explained 
that he and her mother both realized that she 
was an educated young lady, and that she 
must try always to bear it in mind. When 
she heard that he was thinking of carrying her 
to town to buy a piano, she said she had nota 
bit of talent for music. ‘‘And six, hundred 
dollars is a lot of money! How long will you 
stay in town, pop ?”’ 

‘*A week,’’ said David; “‘but you can come 


home at once, if you want.’’ 


**Pop,’’ she said, ‘‘ will you do what I ask ?’’ 

“T reckon I will,’”’ he said, half-laughing. 

“*Will you give me the six hundred dollars 
right in my hand and let me spend it myself? 
I never even saw six hundred dollars !’’ 

He laughed in quiet enjoyment. 

‘*T’ll do it, Agathy,’’ he said. ‘‘ But mother 
goes with you, mind. Ned Mitchell would just 
as leave drive, I know for a fact, and Ned can 
tell a good instrument. Don’t you let yourself 
get cheated, for six hundred dollars is too much 
money to throw away.’’ 

She had thought so when she confessed that 
she had not any talent for music. She smiled | 
and nodded, and got the six hundred dollars, | 


| mill? 





ORAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 


“IF YOU WILL BE ANGRY WITH SOMEBODY, IT MUST BE WITH ME.” 


safe in her hand. 
town, alone but happy. 

When he returned at the end of the week, 
Dot ran out on the lawn to meet him. 

‘*Pop,’’ she said, ‘‘will you promise that 
you’ll never call me Agatha any more and that 
you won’t be angry ?’’ 

‘‘Angry!’’ said he, and hurried 
house. 

“Pop, shut your eyes!’’ 

He had opened them wide enough and looked 
at her in the lighted hall, and she seemed indeed 
such a fine young lady that he yielded, and let 
the little hand guide him. Of course David 
thought himself in the parlor when he was 
ordered to open his eyes. 

He opened them upon a kitchen sink. 

**Look!’’ said Dot, and turned him round to 
a range with a boiler beside it. 

!’’ she cried, trium- 


into the 


‘*Hot and cold water! 
phantly. ‘‘Now, what can you see from the 
window? Larry, hold up the lantern!’’ 
‘*Thunder!” cried David. ‘‘It ain’t a wind- 
I refused the order for it. Dot, where’s 
your mother ?’’ 

**She has a headache. 
said Dot. ‘Pop, don’t be angry. 
for a piano. 
hundred dollars; a sink and a range and a 
boiler and a windmill, and it was the quickest 
piece of work ever done in this part of the 
country.”’ 

‘*A sink,’’ said David, ‘‘and a boiler and a 
range and a windmill! Call your mother!’’ 

**Pop, if you will be angry with somebody, 
it must be with me,” she said, and held her 
arms across the door, barring the way. 

David stared at her, at the big black eyes, 
the red cheeks, the bewitching dimples. 

‘Do the Mitchell boys know ?’’ he gasped. 

‘*That I didn’t buy a piano, but all these 


She’s lying down,’’ 
I can wait 





And David went off to! 


All these things cost only six | 


kitchen fixings instead? John 
Talbott knows,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
asked him to help me.’’ 

“Did John think they were 


pretty nice?’’ David’s glance 
strayed involuntarily back «to 
the ‘‘fixings.’’ 


a 
Dot’s voice. 

‘*I wish I’d bought the 
plagued things myself!’’ mut- 
tered the old man. ‘‘Dot, listen 
to me. I won’t get mad with 
you on one condition—that you 


There was pride in 


quit meddling with common 
affairs. I’ll let on to folks that I 


ordered the windmill.’”’ He put his 
arm round her. ‘‘Don’t you ever be 
like your Aunt Liz, Dot.’’ 

**T won’t,’’ said Dot, humbly. 

“But | think you better go to Europe. 
That’ll make you different.’’ 

He sank into his great rocking-chair, 
and she stole behind him and put her 
two little soft hands on his shoulders. 

‘*I know how to raise stock,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I went and let my little girl 
come home without a good finish.’’ 

**I] don’t want to go to Europe yet, 
pop,’’ said Dot. ‘‘I’ve been studying 
hard. I graduated, and I know a lot 
without going to Europe. I’m eighteen 
years old.’’ 

Her arms were round his neck, her 
face was hidden; she gave a little sob. 

*“You’re old enough to be married, 
Dot,’ said David. 

He felt the nod of the head. 

“TI don’t want you to go to Europe, 
either. Why can’t you stay here and 
be a lady, Dot?’’ 

**I can, I will, pop!’’ she said, fer 
vently. ‘‘I’ll be an elegant lady if 
you'll let me spend the money that 
would take me to Europe.’’ 

**You’re a dangerous person to handle 
money, Dot,’’ he said. ‘‘Would you 
buy a piano?’’ 

**Yes, and I’d fix up the house beau- 
tifully. I’d make it so fine you wouldn’t 
know it.’”’ 

David laughed, feeling soothed and 
satisfied. He had plenty of money, 
and there was more in the hills. He 
would give her a fair show. 

It was not, however, until David was 
obliged to go to town on important 
business that Dot demanded part of 
the money laid aside for the European 
trip; and to say that the old man 
enjoyed his absence from home would 
be untrue. 

He was disgusted with himself when 
he found himself travelling back a day 
before his time. 

**T’ll be glad when she’s married and 
settled,’’ he told himself, with a laugh ; 

and diving into his pocket, he brought out a 
bit of yellow paper and reread the telegram 
thereon : 

‘*Big surprises. 
home. Dot.’’ 

He was lucky enough to meet his friend, 
John Talbott, at the station, in a buggy, and 
the two bowled comfortably over the road. 

**My little girl’s been fixing up,’’ said David. 
**Well, I’ve looked for the change. But there 
are some things I can’t understand, John. My 
opinion on cattle is hard to beat, and the man’s 
yet to be born that’ll fool me with a horse; but 
this little girl of mine kind of puzzles me. I’m 
inclined to think that it’s Ned.’’ 

John laughed and said, ‘‘Well, you prefer 
Ned, don’t you, Mr. Dillon ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said David. 

David's lane had an inelegant way of taking 
in a good back view of the farmhouse premises. 
The old man did not notice the twinkle in 
young Talbott’s eye as they drew up. Then 
he looked out. Before him, in the yard, totally 
unconscious of the approach of any one, was 
the educated young lady making butter. 

**Well!’’ cried David. 

**Well!’’ cried Dot. 

‘*What’s the meaning of this‘ thundered 
David, fury lighting his eyes. ‘“‘John,’’ he 
said, plaintively, ‘‘have I gone and brought up 
a saddle-horse that’s fit only for the plow”? 
Have I wasted thousands of dollars? Are 
the Mitchells to look down on the Dillons” 
Where’s your mother, Dot ?’’ 

The big apron had disappeared, the sleeves 
were in their proper place, the little hands were 
clean of the butter. 

‘*You came on the wrong day, pop,’’ declared 
Dot, ‘‘and now you are going to say that I 
didn’t keep my promise, but I did —’’ 

‘*But I thought you were fixing up the 
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finds his pleasure mainly in his work,—in his 
studies,—and if he cannot find pleasure in this 
way, he had better not have tried to work his 
way through. For there will be little happiness 
or satisfaction for him. 

And it is well for the boy who contemplates 
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taking up the struggle to remember, not only 
that many who go to college to work their way 
suffer and fail, but also that those who strive 
and at last succeed arrive, at the end of their 
college course, only upon the threshold of harder 
and more exacting things. 








IN NINE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 


EFORE Robert could utter a word of 
his explanation there came a knock at 
$8ENZi the door, and almost without waiting 
for a reply Mr. Ridgebury, the cashier, entered. 

“*Excuse me for interrupting you, Mr. Imber- 
lay,’”’ he said, ‘‘but Mr. Moore, the examiner, 
wishes to see you at once in the discount-room.’’ 

It was plain that something had happened. 
T he cashier’s manner indicated excitement. 

‘*T will come immediately,’’ replied the presi- 
dent. ‘‘You will excuse me, Robert. I will 
hear you as soon as I am at liberty.’’ 

So Robert returned to the banking - room 
while Mr. Imberlay went with the cashier. 
‘The boy was disappointed at the delay. He 
had hoped that in five minutes it would be ali 
over and he should know the worst. 

He busied himself about a dozen little tasks, 
watching anxiously meanwhile for Mr. Imber- 
lay’s return. Finally, Stewart, who had been 
called into the consultation in the discount- 
room, came out, and in answer to Robert’s 
anxious inquiry, said that Mr. Imberlay was 
exceedingly busy, and would not be 
at liberty again that day. 

So there was nothing to do but 
to await another opportunity. It 
was most discouraging and dis- 
heartening. ‘The boy took his hat 
and cane and, in a tumult of nervous 
excitement, left the bank. 

Although every one but Robert 
knew already that something had i 
gone wrong at the bank, he had 
been too much engrossed in his own 
trouble to realize that the officers 
had become greatly concerned over 
a matter to which the examiner had 
evidently called their attention. 

At the close of his examination 
Mr. Moore had chanced to pick up 
a deposit book left by a customer to 
be balanced, and, more by reason of 
impulse or curiosity than anything 
else, he had compared the balance 
as shown by the deposit book, with 
the corresponding balance as shown 
by the individual ledger, and had 
found a marked discrepancy. It 
was a discrepancy covering many 
small items and extending over a 
period of some months. It had 
strongly the appearance of design 
rather than of inadvertence or error. 

Then he called for other deposit 
books, and in many of these he 
found the same conditions. It was 
apparent that the books had been 
systematically falsified, and it ap- 
peared probable that there had been a serious 
embezzlement of the funds of the bank. It 
was at this juncture he had sent for John 
Imberlay. 

The president was shocked. He could not 
believe that any one now in the employ of the 
bank could be guilty of this crime. Only once, 
many years before, had anything like this hap- 
pened in the institution, and in that case pun- 
ishment had followed so swift and severe that 
no one could mistake the attitude of the officers 
of the bank in matters of this kind. 

At the end of a half-hour’s investigation he 
was convinced that the bank had been system- 
atically robbed. He gave directions that all 
employés should be detained, and that those 
already gone should be brought back at once. 
At the end of the second half-hour all were 
present with the exception of Robert Leighton. 
He could not be found, and he, more than any 
one else, was especially wanted. 

It was not a difficult task, after the discrep- 
ancies had been discovered, to trace them to 
their source. 

And that source was found to be in the 
books kept by Robert. The entries from cer- 
tain deposit slips had been placed upon the 
cash-book for lesser amounts than those shown 
by the slips; and it was seen that exactly the 
right amount of cash had been abstracted to 
make the books balance with the cash totals. 
That the money had been taken by the person 
who falsified the entries was apparent; and 
these entries were all in the handwriting of 
Robert Leighton, and in the book kept by him 
alone. Their transfers to the ledgers and to 
the final balance-sheets were a mere matter of 
clerical computation and copying. 

The prima facie case against Robert was 
certainly strong. John Imberlay himself ac- 
knowledged that; and, aside from his detesta- 
tion of the crime, it grieved him deeply. For 
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behind his cold demeanor and his outward 
indifference, he had a strong liking for the boy. 

For some reason, which he could not explain, 
he had liked him since the day when, with 
his widowed mother, he had made such earnest 
and intelligent effort to induce the president of 
the bank to give time on the Leighton mortgage. 
Imperceptibly, day by day, week by week, this 
feeling had grown. The boy had been so diligent 
in his work, so courteous in his manner, so 
skilful in his grasp of the bank’s affairs, that 
it would have been strange if the president had 
not liked him. And now, in the face of it 
all, came this suspicion of guilt, a suspicion 
amounting in truth to a practical certainty ! 

John Imberlay could not fathom it. He rose 
and went to his own room, sick at heart. Then 
there flashed into his mind a recollection of 
Robert’s broken attempt at confession hardly 
an hour before. The excitement immediately 
following that interview had driven the incident 
from his memory till this moment. 

If he had needed further proof of the boy’s 
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guilt this incident surely would have furnished 

it. For what else could Robert have been about | 
to confess but the fact of the embezzlement? | 
He went into the counting-room to learn if 
Robert had yet returned, and finding that he 
had not, he sent another messenger with explicit 
instructions to bring him in at once. 

This man came back, saying that he was 
quite unable to find him. He had been to his 
boarding-house, to the reading-rooms, to the 
park, to all the places the boy frequented, but 
no one had seen him. 

Then the first messenger returned, saying 
that Robert had been seen, about five o’clock, 
riding with some one, post-haste, in a buck- 
board, in the direction of Broad Valley. 

Those directors of the bank who were within 
reach had been sent for as soon as it became 
certain that there had been an embezzlement of 
funds, and when this information was laid 
before them, they decided that Robert must be 
brought back at once. It would be impossible 
definitely to ascertain the amount of the shortage 
until Robert should return and disclose the 
method and details of his crime. 

Stewart pointed out the fact that the road 
along which Robert had been seen travelling 
was the most direct route to the New York 
state-line, and that it would be useless to send 
a messenger for him unless that messenger were 
armed with the authority of the law to compel 
his ray by force, if necessary. 

So Mr. Ridgebury, the cashier, hastened to | 
the office of Esquire Jenkins, and laid before 
that official the necessary information to pro- 
cure a warrant for Robert’s arrest. This war- | 





|rant was placed in the hands of Constable | 


John Potts, and he was directed to find the | 
defendant forthwith and bring him into court. 

It was arranged, however, that before an- | 
swering to the charge Robert should be taken 
to the bank, and should be given an opportunity 





to make such explanation or confession as he 
might see fit, and give such information, if he 
would, as might lead to an accurate statement 
of the amount of funds abstracted. 

‘There was no longer any doubt in the minds 
of those connected with the bank as to the boy’s 
guilt. One after another the clerks recalled 
incidents showing his anxiety, or abstraction, or 
embarrassment, the reasons for which they could 
not at the time explain. 

It was true that Robert had been seen in 
a buckboard, driving rapidly toward Broad 
Valley. He had not intended to go there when 
he left the bank. His only thought had been 
to get out into the open air, away from prying 
eyes, where he could breathe and think. 

There came over him a sense of homesickness, 
a desire to see his mother, to hear her voice, to 
feel her touch of sympathy and love. 

Then he was startled by some one shouting 
out to him from the roadway : 

‘*Hello, Bob!’’ 

He looked up and saw Hiram Calkins, who 
lived on the next farm north of the Leighton 
place, seated in his buckboard. 

‘*Hello, Mr. Calkins!’’ 
** Just going home ?”’ 

“Yes. Want to ride out?” 

**Thank you.” 

He climbed into the wagon, laid his cane 
under the seat, and they started. His resolution 
had been suddenly formed, but he knew of no 
good reason why he should not go if he wished. 
Several times before he had been on a mid- 
week visit to Broad Valley, remained over- 
night, and returned by stage to Brierly before 
banking hours the next morning. 

Hiram Calkins was a most entertaining talker. 
He knew every one along the road, and the 
history of every place, and he did not hesitate 
to tell all he knew. He prided himself also 
on the speed of his sorrel mare. Down the 
Wyanda River road and up 
Broad Valley Creek they almost 
flew, and just as the last red 
was fading from the western 
sky they drew up at the gate 
of Robert’s home. He thanked 
Mr. Calkins heartily, descended 
from the wagon, and walked up 
the path. Already, in the sweet 
country air, in the open land- 
scape, in the familiar scenes, 
he felt better, freer, easier. He 
felt that here, at any rate, he 
could find rest. Inside the house 
he heard voices and laughter. 
Then his mother appeared in 
the doorway. Her hands were 
lifted in surprise and apprehen- 
sion as she saw him mounting 
the steps. 

**Why, Robert!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’re not sick ?’’ 

‘No, mother. I saw Mr. 
Calkins in town, and he offered 
to bring me out, and I thought 
I’d come.’”’ 

“Well, I’m glad you did. 
You look so white and tired. 
The work inthe bank doesn’t 
agree with you; I can see that. 
But come in. Mr. Orchard and 
June are here.’’ 

*““O Bob!’’ exclaimed June. 
**What do you think your moth- 
er has done? You see this is the 
first time daddy’s been up here 
since he was sick, and Mrs. Leighton just 
forced us to stay to supper. And now here you 
come to complete the party. Why, Bob, how 
pale you look! Are you sick ?”’ 

**Oh, no! Mother and you think because 
I’m not tanned as I used to be this time of year 
I’m sick. There’s nothing the matter with me, 
except that I’m hungry.”’ 

It was a very happy party. June was in 
the best of spirits. Rafe Orchard, greatly im- 
proved in health and appearance, was enjoying 
the affair to the utmost. Mrs. Leighton, bustling 
about in her motherly way, looked after every 
one’s comfort; while Dick, possessed of an 
appetite unusual even for a boy of eleven, was 
doing his best to vanquish it. 

‘‘T understand,’’ said Rafe, when a pause 
came in the conversation, ‘‘that Mr. Imberlay 
is not very well this spring.” 

‘*He seems to have something on his mind 
that worries him,’ replied Robert. 

“There, daddy!’’ said June. ‘‘What have 
I often told you? You see mere money can’t 
buy sureease from corroding care.’’ 

‘*Yet if I had more money,’’ said Rafe, ‘‘you 
would have a better house to live in, and I 
think we should all enjoy our lives more.’’ 

** About how much money would you like to 
have, daddy, to make you blissfully content? 
Take time to consider. Because when you 


replied Robert. 
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|make up your mind as to the amount, I’m 


going to ask Bob to get it for you.’’ 

Rafe looked up at the ceiling contemplatively 
for a minute, and then replied, with the utmost 
| gravity, ‘‘Well, about thirty thousand dollars. 
I had about that much money once.’’ 

June turned to Robert. ‘‘You hear, Bob? 
About thirty thousand dollars. A few thousand 


| more or less won’t matter ; but we want it soon, 


say some time within the next fortnight. But 
don’t embezzle it, Bob! Don’t embezzle it!’’ 
She laid her hand on the boy’s arm in mock 














But on Robert the humor of her 


solicitude. 
raillery was wholly lost. The intimation of 
embezzlement, made in fun though it was, 
grated harshly on his sensitive nerves. He 
made some excuse to escape into the kitchen. 

He had hardly left the room before there came 
a knock at the dining-room door, which opened 
directly upon the porch. Mrs. Leighton re- 
sponded to the summons. A man stood there. 
His horse was fastened at the gate. 

‘*Is this where Mrs. Leighton lives?’’ he 
asked. 

‘**Yes,’’ she replied. ‘‘I am Mrs. Leighton.’’ 

He pushed his way past her and entered the 
room. ‘‘Does your son, Robert Leighton, 
happen to be about ?’’ he inquired. 

But at that moment he caught a glimpse of 
Robert through the half-opened kitchen door, 
and hurried toward him. 

‘*You’re my man,’’ he said. 
warrant for you.’’ 

‘“*A what?’’ asked Robert, in surprise. 

‘*A warrant, commanding me, John Potts, 
constable of the fourth ward in the city of 
Brierly, to produce you forthwith before Horatio 
Jenkins, Esquire, to answer a charge of em- 
bezzlement.’’ 

**A charge of—of embezzlement ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Embezzlement of the funds of the 
Citizens’ Bank of Brierly.’’ 

‘‘Why, there must be some mistake about 
this. I don’t know anything about it. I was 
at the bank myself until after four o’clock.’’ 

Constable Potts turned to Rafe Orchard, who 
with other members of the party had entered 
the kitchen. ‘‘That’s the way most of ’em 
talk,’’ he said, with a knowing smile. ‘‘They 
never know nothing when you arrest ’em, but 
the evidence usually shows ’em up all right.’’ 

“Robert, what is it?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, in alarm. ‘‘What does the man want?’’ 

His mother’s startled voice brought instant 
calmness and courage to Robert’s mind. 

‘*It’s some mistake, mother, ’’ he said, quietly. 
‘“*This man appears to have a warrant for my 
arrest, but I have no idea what is meant by it. 
Some one has blundered, I presume.’’ 

‘*Let me see the warrant,’’ said Rafe. ‘‘I 
used to be somewhat familiar with the law of 
justices’ courts years ago.”’ 

He took the paper and scanned it carefully. 
‘*It seems genuine, and properly made out. 
I suppose this man is a constable, as he claims 
to be. I guess you’ll have to go with him, 
Robert. No doubt you can explain everything 
satisfactorily when you get there."’ 

‘*T’m perfectly willing to go,’’ replied Robert, 
‘‘and I certainly have nothing to fear.’’ 

‘*Robert,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I shall go with 
you. They might put you in jail, and I never 
could let them do that.’’ 

‘*No, mother, you shall not go to Brierly 
to-night. There is no occasion for it. Dick 
ean bring you over in the morning so that you 
can find out what it is all about. -But you 
must stay at home to-night.’’ 

Constable Potts was growing restless. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, ‘‘let’s be movin’. I ain’t got no time 
to lose. I told ’em I’d have their man there 
by nine o’clock, and I’m goin’ to do it.’’ 

Mrs. Leighton got an overcoat for Robert, for 
there was a chill in the night air, and then they 
all accompanied him down to the gate. There 
June turned and faced Constable Potts. If he 
had known her better he would have discov- 
ered that the glitter in her eyes was not due 
wholly to the moonlight that shone.on them. 

‘Do you know what I think of you?’’ she 
said. 

‘‘Somethin’ nice, I expect,’’ he replied. 

**Yes, very nice,’’ she answered. ‘‘I think 
you are the meanest, most contemptible piece 
of humanity that ever disgraced a decent 
world.’’ 

“Great Scott!’’ exclaimed Constable Potts, 
as he jumped into the wagon beside Robert and 
started his horse rapidly down the hill. 
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PLASTER MODEL, SHOWING PROPOSED CHANGES IN EAST FRONT. 


[A COMMITTEE has recently been ap- 
pointed by Congress to consider the 

advisability of extending the eastern 
facade of the Capitol so that the great dome, 
which now projects over the eastern portico, 
may rest entirely upon the building itself. 

The improvement is considered expedient fo 
artistic reasons, but it is to its sentimental rather 
than its architectural side that the subject owes 
its wide interest. The people of the United 
States look upon the Capitol as symbolic, in 
a way, of the life and growth of this country. 
Washington foresaw this when, in 1792, he 
wrote to the commissioners: ‘‘It may be relied 
upon, it is the progress of that building [the 
Capitol] that is to inspire or depress public 
confidence.’’ Lincoln believed in it when, 
during the darkest days of the Civil War, he 
insisted that work on the dome should not 
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cease. Inthe continued progress of the Capitol, 
he thought the people might see typified the 
continued stability and advance of the republic. 

The general ground plan of the Capitol to-day 
is practically the one adopted in 1792, when 
work upon it was first begun. It was then 
known as the ‘‘Congress House,’’ in distinction 
from the ‘President’s House,’’ which stood 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The young nation did not feel rich enough 
to carry out immediately the plan as a whole. 
Therefore it thriftily met the absolute needs 
first, and began work upon the wings, leaving 
the ornamental and connecting central portion 
to a more convenient time. The Senate wing 
was completed first. For a year the House of 
Representatives sat under the same roof, in the 
chamber now occupied by the marshal of the 
Supreme Court. But finding themselves cramped 
in such narrow quarters, they removed to a 
temporary building, connected with the Senate 
wing by a wooden passageway, and called from 
its elliptical shape, the ‘‘Oven.’’ 

Here they awaited the completion of their 
own wing, the companion to the one occupied 
by the Senate. This had hardly been finished 
when, in 1814, the British entered Washington, 
sacked the city and set fire to the Capitol. 

When the Thirteenth Congress returned to 
the city after this calamity, it met in a hotel 
on the spot where the Land Office now stands, 
Agitation now became rife for the transference 
of the seat of government to some more central 
and more attractive city, for at that time Wash- 
ington was considered a poor place. 

Alarmed at the prospect, a number of Wash- 
ington merthants organized a company to erect 
comfortable quarters for Congress until the 
government’s own edifice should be restored. 
These prompt measures helped carry the day 
against removal. The building thus provided 
was occupied by Congress from December, 
1815 to 1819, and still stands a short distance 
from the Capitol. In later days it was known 
as the ‘‘Old Capitol,’’ and during the Civil 


Lae several years Lancaster and I had 
been managing a rather large apiary 
in southern Ontario. In 1900 we tried 
the experiment of establishing an ‘‘out-apiary’’ 
in the wild country northeast of Toronto. 

The forest had all been ‘‘lumbered off’’ and 
the ground burned over, and from the charred 
earth had sprung miles of raspberry bushes 
and crimson fireweed, growing in an almost 
impenetrable tangle over and among the half- 
burned roots and logs and trunks. All this 
furnished thousands of acres of bloom, that 
lasted from June till frost, and there were no 
bees to gather the nectar. 

The country was quite unsettled, and we 
had to ship our bees by express and then haul 
them eight miles from the railway over a 
corduroy road; but the experiment was a suc- 
cess from the start. Out of our fifteen hives 
that year we sold one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of beautiful comb-honey. 

We had now more than a hundred hives on 
the spot, and this backwoods apiary had 
become the larger half of our business. We 
usually went up together in early spring to 
unpack the bees, and then one of us camped 
near the hives during the summer, to harvest 
the crop. It was generally Lancaster who did 
this, for his management had proved much 
more suecessful than mine, although he dis- 
liked camp life, cared nothing for the woods, 
and took no interest in any plant that did not 
produce honey. But he was a born apiarist. 

It was near the end of July last year when 
I received an unexpected telegram from him: 

“Apiary half-ruined. Come up at once.’’ 

I went up by the next train, much alarmed, 
and reached our station at about two o’clock. 
\s I walked over the eight miles of logging 
road, I was much relieved to see that neither 
tornado nor forest fire had passed that way. 


The apiary stood a long way back from the | 


road and upon a gentle slope, where we had 
cleared a little island in the jungle of vines and 
weeds. Everywhere else the ground was 
tangled with the raspberry bushes and the tall 
fireweed, now in glorious bloom. 

As I came within sight of our ranch, 
ceived my partner rushing frantically about 
among the hives, and at my first glance it 


seemed to me that every colony must be swarm- | 
| thereabouts, but we had never tried to find 


ing at once. The air was clouded with bees. 

Lancaster came running to meet me, but I 
could make out 
explanations. 
und went down to the hives. The apiary 
was hardly ‘‘half-ruined,’’ but the spectacle 
Was enough to depress any bee-keeper. 

Ten or fifteen hives were upset, smashed and 
splintered. They had been tiered up three or 
four supers each, full of delicate comb-honey, 
Which was crushed into a dripping mass. 
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War it was used as a military prison for Confed- 
erate captives. 

In 1819 the two wings of the real Capitol were | 
again ready for occupancy. But it was not until | 
nearly ten years later that the central rotunda 
with its ornamental dome was completed. 

By the year which marked the middle of the 
nineteenth century, however, the nation had 
outgrown in many directions the lines marked 
out by the founders, and the expansion was 
reflected in the Capitol. The legislative bodies 
began to need more elbow-room. Accordingly 
President Fillmore, acting under authority of 
Congress, asked Thomas U. Walter, an eminent 
Philadelphia architect, to undertake the enlarge- 
ment of the building. Mr. Walter built the two 
wings, as they now stand. 


As these larger wings were thrown out, it | 
became clear that the old dome was not suffi- | 
| Soon I found my eyelids drooping. 


ciently dignified to surmount the new structure, 
and plans for a larger one were drafted. A 
complication which then arose explains the 
present need of an enlargement of the Capitol. 

The building was greatly lengthened by the 
Walter wings, but not widened. ‘To give a 
circular dome the requisite height it must have 
a broad diameter. Mr. Walter, in building the 
new dome, met these conditions of height and 
base, but in so doing he had to make it project 
out over the columns of the porticoes. 

When the celebrated marble terraces and land- 
scape effects on the slope of the hill toward the 
modern city were executed, the west front was 
brought out far enough to allow the great dome 
to have a solid base all the way to the ground. 
But the real front of the Capitol on the east side 
remains in its original lines. 

The dome has already cost more than a million 
dollars. It ranks with St. Peter’s in Rome, 
St. Paul’s in London, and the Invalides in 
Paris, among those which the 
world admires. Shall it be givena 
suitable base ? is the question upon 
which the Congressional commit- 
tee will report in December. 


Over the ruins crawled the homeless bees, and 
wherever honey had been spilled there was a 
seething swarm of the insects. They were furi- 
ously excited, and pounced upon us as soon as 
we came near, but we had to disregard stings. 





| season, and at nine o’clock it was hardly twi- | 


| light. Some of the bees were still flying about, 
| not yet recovered from their excitement. We 
| selected a screened nook on the hillside, where 
we could overlook the whole establishment, lay 
down in the middle of a clump of weeds, and 
waited for night. 

Darkness seemed never coming. Long before 
dusk had fallen a big white moon rolled up 
over the burned woods, flooding the wilderness 
with clear light. 

This illumination kept the agitated bees rest- 
less, and we could see them hovering thickly 
about their entrances, while the homeless ones 
crawled and buzzed wretchedly over their ruined 
hives. 








But for the 


his chest, but the shot went wide. 


bear’s wound I never could have escaped. As 
it was, I just dodged his rush, and in my turn 
I made for the tree where Lancaster was 


already perched. 

It was full of stubby dead branches, and as 
easy to climb as a ladder. I was stung on the 
cheek as I clambered up, and I saw Lancaster 
wildly fanning the air with his hands, but for 
the moment 1 was concerned only to get my 
legs up and out of danger. I was obliged to 
drop the rifle, but I got safely into the tree, 
and only realized the folly of my act when I 


saw the bear rise up against the trunk to 
climb. 
The bear tried hard to scramble up, but, to 


I did not expect the bear to return, if he | our unspeakable relief, he could not quite make 


came at all, before midnight. Lancaster and 
I were both tired, and the night was warm. 































ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


again I roused myself and punched Lancaster | 
| with my elbow, but I must have dozed, after 


Again and | 


LANCASTER 
TOOK TO 
FLIGHT, WITH 
THE ENEMY IN 
CLOSE PURSUIT 


| it. His damaged fore leg crippled him, and the 


tree was covered with a crust of charcoal, 
which gave him no clawhold. He persevered 
for a long time, and it was 
only after a seore of futile 
experiments that he gave it 
up and lay down in the 
bushes, alternately licking 
his wound and glancing re- 
sentfully at us up above 
him. 

Meanwhile the bees that 
had accompanied us in our 
flight forced themselves upon 
our notice. Both of us had 
lost our hats, and the insects 
had settled on our heads and 
faces and necks, crawling 
about inquisitively and sting- 
ing at every opportunity. 
Lancaster suffered worse 
than I did, for, unlike most 
bee-keepers, he had never 
become hardened to stings. 

We could see the swarms 
on the bear, too, but he was 
armored in hide and hair. 
We tried to wrap our coats 
about our heads, but it was 
not successful. The venom- 
ous little creatures seemed to 
discover the smallest loop- 
hole, and I had a dozen 
crawling about under my 
clothing. I was in mortal 
terror of being stung in the 
eyes, but I contrived to pro- 
tect them. 

The pain became agoni- 
zing; it was almost unendur- 
able. 1 smarted all over from 
the scores of tiny poisoned 
punctures, and the effect up- 
on us of the incessant attack 
was maddening, and really beyond any possi- 
ble description. We could not move. We were 





Whenever bees obtain access to honey, thus | all, although I never seemed to lose conscious- | standing on short dead branches and holding 
exposed, they become greatly excited over the | ness of the dark trees and vines and the white | on to the charred trunk, and it seemed that 


plunder, 
bing one another’s hives. 


and usually end by raiding and rob- | 


hives in the moonlight. 


But suddenly, with a shock of excitement, | bear. 


it could hardly be worse to be clawed by the 
There was really a certain danger that 


Lancaster had done what he could, but rob- | I became aware ‘of a dark object moving among | we might be stung to death, and I began to 


bing was already going on merrily. There was | 
a pitched battle in progress at the entrance of 
almost every hive between the assailants and 
the defenders. 

I think that I never saw bees so infuriated. 
They attacked us in clouds when we approached, 


| the hives. 


| cleared, I 
| dark fur of our honey thief. 


but as my 
recognized the shuffling gait and 


large hog, 


Lancaster was breathing heavily. I put my 


The bear had 
sniffing at hive 


ering his startled ejaculation. 
made a leisurely inspection, 


trouser-legs, and stung impartially at every- | after hive, till he seemed to find one that pleased | 


thing they touched. 
In spite of this opposition, we filled up the 
entrances of the still standing hives with wet 


grass, scraped up all the spilled honey and bits | 


of comb, and in an hour or two the disturbance 
was greatly diminished. Most of our own bees 
had ceased raiding, although still full of wrath; 
but there were a great many strange black bees 
about, that must have come from bee-trees in 
the woods. Against these we could do nothing 
but wait for nightfall. 


I now demanded explanations of the mishap, | 


but to my surprise I found that Lancaster 
could tell me little. 
rising that morning he had found the hives 


wrecked, and had rushed on his bicycle to tele- | 
He suspected that it was the | 
| the head with his gun-butt. 


graph for help. 
work of thieves, probably of some camping 
party of roughs from town, for we had no 
neighbors within four miles. 

We examined the wrecked hives carefully. 
A great deal of the honey and comb was 
missing. The boards of the hives seemed to 
have been wrenched or split apart, and the 
thin section-boxes looked as if they had been 
chewed. I already suspected the identity of 


| the robber, and when I found long claw-marks 


across the boards I felt sure I was right. 
There was only one animal, wild or tame, 
that was capable of such a feat—the honey- 
loving bear. 

Bears, as well as deer, were not uncommon 
either. But now that bruin had found us, it 
was certain that he would return to renew so 
sweet an acquaintance. 

Lancaster had a double-barreled shotgun in 
his tent, which I think he had never fired. I 
took the bicycle, rode four miles to the nearest 
settler’s cabin, and borrowed his rifle, with a 
magazine full of cartridges. We decided to lay 
an ambush that night. 

Daylight lasts late in that latitude and 


All he knew was that on | 





him, when he reared up and clawed off the | 
three supers with a single easy gesture. 

This sight must have wrung Lancaster’s 
heart, for he jumped up and let fly one barrel 
of his shotgun. 


about uncertainly. Fearing that he would get 
away, I sighted at his neck and fired. 

The bear reared up and fell over backward 
with a snort, upsetting another hive. We both 
ran toward him; and my companion, supposing 
him to be done for, ran up almost to arm’s 
length and discharged his other barrel. He 
was so near that he missed completely, and 
blew the side out of the next hive, whereupon 
he began to belabor the struggling animal over 


I shrieked a warning. The bear, with an 
aggrieved yelp, clutched the gun-stock in his 
teeth, and I heard it crunch like a shaving. 
Lancaster recoiled, astonished, and the bear 


managed to regain his feet, and made a lunge| we were a pair 


which my partner barely escaped. I fired again 


At the first glimpse I took it for a | 
vision and my brain | amount of poison I had taken. 


| moment he slid past me and jumped, 


‘The range was about fifty yards, | 
|and it is not likely that he did much damage; | 
but the bear made a leap aside and stood glancing 


| king his head with a sort of moan. 


feel a rising dizziness and nausea from the 
I had to hold 
hard to avoid falling. 

“IT can’t stand this!’’ exclaimed Lancaster. 
‘*I’d rather fight the bear!’’ But I did not 


| hand over his mouth and punched him, smoth- | think that he really meant it. 
clustered against the veils, flew into the burning 
smokers, tried to crawl up our sleeves and | 


There was no use in fighting the bees. We 
could only cower and wait for the stings. 

“I simply can’t stand this!’’ wailed poor 
Lancaster, five minutes later; and the next 
wisely 
choosing the side most remote from the bear. 


| As he struck the ground he stumbled and fell, 


and I expected to see him instantly mangled. 

The bear rose stiffly but alertly. Instead of 
| making for his enemy, he stood quite still, 
trembling violently, it seemed to me, and sha- 
Lancaster 
righted himself and rushed off through the 
bushes toward the tent. But there seemed no 
longer any danger. The bear began to sway 
as he stood, and slowly slipped to his knees, 
and then over upon his side. 

I ventured to jump as Lancaster had done. 
The animal paid no attention. With some 
trepidation I ventured near enough to regain 
my rifle, and fired a heavy bullet into his skull 
at close range. But he did not stir, and was 
no doubt already dead. 

We spent the night chiefly in applying hot 
water to our wounds. In spite of these efforts, 
of terrible objects the next 


morning, but the subsequent pain was not 


and missed, and Lancaster took to flight, with | nearly so great, for some reason, as I have often 


the enemy in close pursuit. 
I ran after them. 
up one forefoot, but still displayed such agility 


that my fellow apiarist had all he could do to; 


maintain his lead. 

Our cleared space was only about fifty yards 
square. Lancaster apparently had set his heart 
on reaching a large blackened pine, standing 
among the bushes. He did not seem to know 
that a black bear climbs trees with about the 
same facility as a cat. 


down out of sight with a terrified howl. 

I fired again and shouted to distract the bear’s 
attention. 
He wheeled about and charged straight at me, 
obviously ‘‘mad clear through. ”’ 


I tried to aim coolly at the white mark on | 


The bear limped, holding | 


He plunged into the | 
tangled weeds, tripped immediately, and went | 


I think I missed, but I turned him. | 
| for 
| honey he had destroyed. 


*| suffered from far fewer stings. 


I was obliged to stay in the woods for a week 
before I again became presentable for civilized 
society. 

When we came to examine the stiffened corpse 
of the bear, we found him lying in a great pool 
of coagulated blood. My first bullet appeared 
to have cut a large vein or artery in his shoulder, 
so that he had been slowly bleeding to death 
as he kept guard upon us under the tree. Ie 
was in poor fur, and his skin was so smeared 
with blood that it was not worth taking off. 
From a sense of poetic justice we ate a few 
slices from his hams, but the meat was tough. 
In fact, we got little return from his carcass 
the hundred dollars’ worth of bees and 
But the apiary re- 
mained undisturbed for the rest of that season. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MARQUIS OYAMA. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

Wit specialists in medicine for every ail- 

ment, there may soon be specialists whose 
specialty will be the directing of inquiring 
patients to the particular specialist they need. 


SN 


C= accounts from Switzerland of a recent 
rescue by dogs of two or three hundred 
snow-bound tourists recall the story of Glad- 
stone, who complained at one time that he was 
leading a dog’s life. ‘“‘Yes, a St. Bernard 
dog’s life,’’ answered a quick-witted friend. 


yeas Willis, who founded The Com- 
panion in 1827, died in 1870, at the age of 
ninety years. His daughter Julia, born in 1809, 
lived until last month. The Companion is one 
of the oldest papers in the United States, but 
when one realizes that its founder’s daughter, 
just dead, was eighteen when it began, and 
that its first subscriber still reads it, the age of 
@ paper seems short in comparison with that 
of men and women. 


W* shortens life, but it broadens reputa- 
tions, to paraphrase Decatur’s famous 
saying. Field-Marshal Marquis Oyama, who 
planned the successful Japanese campaign 
against Liau-yang, was widely known among 
soldiers before he drove the Russians out of the 
city; but now that one of the greatest battles 
of this generation has become history, the 
name and fame of the marquis are known 
wherever newspapers are read. If he should 
die to-morrow he would be classed among the 
world’s great commanders. 


Of approval has been stamped on the 
brow of that social tyrant, the tip. Accord- 
ing to a recent order of the Navy Department, 
officers travelling on department business are 
entitled to fifty cents a day for tips in the United 
States, and a dollar a day outside the United 
States. The allowance for food and lodging is 
the same abroad as within the country. The 
distinction in the tip allowance shows that this 
country is better off than others in the vexed 
matter of ‘‘voluntary’’ fees which are obligatory. 
r these days of great benefactions let us not 

overlook the small practical gifts like that 
made by three Christian Endeavor Unions to 
the hospital which serves their section of Iowa 
and I}linois—‘‘a modern chicken-coop, stocked 
with fine chickens.’’ There is many such a 
worthy institution that would feel the richer 
for the gift of a cow, or a load of potatoes, or 
even a barrel of apples, and many persons with 
no large sums of money to spare could easily 
make such useful presents if they only thought 
of it. 


litical candidates in America are the prop- 
erty of their constituents, and they have to 
submit to close scrutiny. A candidate for gov- 
ernor in a Western state, where the real political 
issues this year are important and engrossing, 
has received from a voter a “‘quiz’’ as to his 
soundness on the question of infant baptism. 
A more particular voter sent the candidate a 
list of thirty-six questions, not only concerning 
his past life, but in regard to his future career. 
The white light that blazes round a throne is 
not so disconcerting as the search-light which 
seeks a man out in his back parlor. 
t is not for jack of organizations for their 
relief that animals suffer in England. The 
Church Society for the Promotion of Kindness 
to Animals has recently been urging that cats 
be taxed, and the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals and Our Dumb 
Friends League have been uniting in an effort 
for the relief of the omnibus horses of London. 
We do not know whether the Society for the 
Promotion of Pleasant Evenings for Boys should 
be included in the list of animal benefit societies 
or not. But now and then boys, as well as 
other animals, need the protection of a society. 
(oo papers report a new method of test- 
ing eggs. All that is necessary is a solu- 
tion of common salt and water—and the egg. 
If the egg lies in a horizontal position at the 
bottom of the vessel it is fresh; if it shows an 
elevation of the flat end so that its long axis 
makes, with the bottom of the vessel, an angle 
of twenty degrees, it is three or four days old. 
The angle increases with age; at the end of 
three weeks the angle is seventy-five degrees, 
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COMPANION. 








land an egg a month old floats on its little end. 
This is more accurate mathematically than the 
test which most of us know, namely, to boil 
the egg three minutes, break it into a cup and 
add butter, salt and pepper. If it tastes all right 
it is young enough to eat. 
n amusing story of invention has come to 
light in connection with the coin-wrapping 
machine. The man who invented it is the 
proprietor of various nickel-in-the-slot devices, 
from which he derives most of his income—all 
in small coins. These he kept in nail kegs, 
and whenever he had to pay a bill of any size 
he and his wife and children had to spend time 
counting and wrapping the coin in rolls. To 
save this labor he attempted to make a machine 
which would do it automatically. He succeeded 
so well that the new device is now in demand 
in banks and large business houses and street- 
railway offices, and in the end may pay as large 
dividends as the machines it was built to cir- 
cumvent. The troubles of the rich are never 
half appreciated. 
* © 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 


Knowledge dwells 
In hearts replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Edward Young. 


® ¢ 


DIRECT VOTING. 


ot a single vote will be cast directly for 

‘| any candidate for the presidency in 
November, as every schoolboy knows. 

The framers of the Constitution thought that it 
would be better to have the voters choose an 
electoral college to elect the President. But 
the people soon decided that they preferred to 
do their own choosing. Therefore the members 
of the electoral college simply obey orders to vote 
for one of the previously nominated candidates. 

In the same way, the Constitution provides 
that the Senators shall be elected by the legisla- 
tures of the various states. The people of some 
of the states have devised a system whereby the 
voters of each party at a primary election choose 
their own candidate, who must be voted for by 
the representatives of that party in the legisla- 
ture. 

There is a considerable body of reformers 
who believe that abuses in lawmaking would 
disappear if the people could vote directly on 
the proposed legislation. In Oregon, South 
Dakota and Utah they have secured amend- 
ments to the state constitutions which make 
this possible. 

The necessary arrangements have been made 
in Oregon for putting the constitutional amend- 
ment into operation, and this summer two bills, 
one providing for local option in the control of 
the sale of liquor and the other providing that 
nominations for office be made directly at pri- 
mary elections, were submitted to the voters 
and carried by good majorities. These two 
bills are the first which have been passed in 
any state without the intervention of the legisla- 
ture. 

The reformers are striving to induce the 
people in other states to follow the example of 
those in Oregon, on the ground that only thus 
can the evils in the representative system be 
cured. 

It is not within the province of The Com- 
panion to decide between the reformers and 
those who think that the Oregon experiment is 
only.a change, and not an improvement. Time 
will settle the question much more satisfactorily. 
It is enough to note that the campaign for direct 
voting is in progress. 


® © 


FOOTBALL. 


ith the opening of the colleges thousands 
W are playing football; hundreds of 

thousands are watching it; and almost 
all the participants and spectators are enjoying 
it. The only cloud over the game is the belief 
which some hold that football is more dangerous 
than other vigorous sports. 

Anything is ‘‘dangerous’”’ to which a greater 
number of accidents than oceur in the normal 
course of life can be directly traced. The 
sailor pretended that bed was a dangerous place, 
because many people die there. 

A year ago a professor in Illinois University 
investigated the statistics of football in sixty 
American colleges, to discover whether the 
common impression about the game was well- 
grounded. He found that in ten years, among 
two hundred and ten thousand students enrolled 
in these colleges, twenty-three thousand, or 
eleven per cent., played football. Of these 
only two hundred and sixty were injured 
badly enough to lose any time from classroom 
duties. Three were killed. 

In view of the large number of students 
engaged in the game, the professor considers 
the number permanently injured ‘‘so small as 
to be a practically negligible quantity.’’ He 
finds that in all good institutions football is 
adequately supervised by the authorities, and 
that college officers approve the game in the 
ratio of twenty-seven to one. Finally, acci- 
dent-insurance statistics show that many other 
sports are more dangerous than football. 

The case for football rests on the broad reason 
for all vigorous, manly sport; young men take 








to such sport naturally, and they need it not only 
for their physical well-being, but for their moral 
steadiness. As President Eliot of Harvard has 
said, athletics are a moral safeguard in dis- 
charging the high energies of youth. 


® © 


DO IT Now. 


Strew gladness on the paths of men; 
You will not pass this way again! 
Selected. 


® © 


A SCHOOL FOR BRIDES. 

arlier generations acquired by practice 

many of the arts now learned in special 

schools. Farming, cooking, sewing and 
various trades will come readily to mind as 
illustrations ; but the newest of all arts to come 
under the modern order of things is the art of 
being a bride. 

A ‘‘school for brides’? is now flourishing in 
Philadelphia. It ought really to be called a 
school for wives, for the benefits it confers 
are permanent. Moreover, brides seldom need 
to be taught how to make home happy. They 
accomplish it by virtue of being brides. It is 
only when the novelty has worn off, when the 
newly married couple begin to awaken from 
their dream, that the reserves of knowledge 
and tact and sterling character must be brought 
to the front. 

Then it is that the clear coffee and the flaky 
pie-crust work their subtle fascination, and the 
ability to use money wisely inspires respect. 
To entertain simply but hospitably, to keep to 
herself the little household trials, and to look 
with a tolerant eye on the groom’s occasional 
visit to the club or on his renewal of premarital 
friendships—these are among the other accom- 
plishments of an ideal wife which are taught 
in the new school. The earnest desire of 
women to make real homes for their husbands 
is attested by the fact that twenty-three present 
or prospective. brides are already enrolled as 
pupils. 

To most persons news of this venture will 
come with the shock of surprise, and to many 
the school may seem absurd. It ought rather 
to be regarded as most natural. What is really 
surprising is the fact that whereas all the 
special occupations of life are taught in special 
schools, training for the most general and by 
far the most important has been left to chance 
—that is, unless the home should be called a 
training-school. 

The school for brides supplies a real need, 
but it ought not to exist alone. A school for 
bridegrooms is just as necessary—unless the 
present institution be made coeducational. 
Young men know as little about the responsi- 
bilities of married life as young women, and 
usually they need the instruction more. 


® © 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


ow is a good time to remember that there 
are rival nations as well as rival political 
parties. 

Few are misled by the statements made by 
politicians in the heat of a campaign; but one 
does not always remember that the rival nations 
are engaged all the time in a campaign for 
advantage, and that their politicians are con- 
tinually seeking to influence public opinion in 
the community of nations. 

If one were always well informed about the 
national rivalries one would not be misled by 
the foreign despatches in the newspapers. 
Doubtless much of the present unpopularity of 
Russia is due to the fact that for years the 
greater part of the ‘‘news’”’ about the empire 
has been written in countries or by men politi- 
cally hostile. The Russian government is aware 
of this, and last year it expelled from St. 
Petersburg the correspondent of a London paper 
on the ground that he was doing his best to 
stir up trouble. The charge was well founded, 
even though the punishment was not one which 
would have been inflicted in America. 

The great parties in world politics just now 
are British and Russian. The Japanese, in 
attacking the Russians, have the sympathy of 
the British, their allies. France sympathizes 
with Russia, its ally, and Germany, through 
its emperor, is anxious to be on the winning 
side, If the foreign news in the daily papers 
is read in the light of these facts much misap- 
prehension will be avoided. 
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NEW TRAFFIC ROUTES. 


t is an old maxim that lines of trade should 
run north and south rather than east and 
west. The products of the farm or factory 

in the temperate zone are usually exchanged for 
articles produced in tropical or frigid zones. 

In America, however, the ability of the West 
to produce cheap grain crops has been so great 
that transcontinental systems have been devel- 
oped for carrying them to an Eastern market, 
directly contrary to the old maxim. 

Now the principle underlying the maxim is 
reasserting itself. The North is filling up with 


people who are demanding Southern products, 
and the South is seeking Northwestern grain 
and manufactures from the vast hive which 
has developed about the Great Lakes. 


That 











hive, having supplied the markets at the end of 
its railways, has turned to the South, where, 
round the Gulf of Mexico, is a virgin field. 

As a result, the Gulf ports are now the scenes 
of activity in dock- and railway-building such 
as they have never known before. New railway 
lines are extending thither down the river 
valleys with remarkable speed. Others are 
being consolidated so as to give ‘‘southern 
fronts.’’ One, with a terminus in New Orleans, 
has recently extended its northern end to Duluth. 
Another east and west road is connecting its 
St. Paul terminus with New Orleans. 

The transcontinental trade of the existing lines 
will never be less, although it will change. 
The trade North and South is growing so rapidly 
that long before the Panama Canal is opened 
there are likely to be many ships in the Gulf 
ports ready to use it. 


® ¢ 


PUT YOURSELF IN THEIR PLACE. 


n insane mother in an Eastern city, be- 
A lieving that her children were to be taken 
from her, barricaded her home, and with 
two revolvers recently defended the premises 
for more than seven hours. A crowd of two 
thousand people was drawn to the neighborhood 
by the sound of the shooting. The police tried 
to induce the crowd to disperse, because they 
saw that its presence confirmed the woman’s 
fears for her children; but the mob would not 
be cheated of its entertainment. 

No injured workman is placed in an ambu- 
lance to be borne to the hospital without suffer- 
ing the annoyance of a similar gaping crowd. 
No woman faints in a public place without 
being subjected to the further pain of finding a 
densely packed ring of humanity pressing so 
closely about her as to shut off the very air 
she needs. During the Grand Army parade in 
Boston this summer the ambulance surgeons 
had almost to resort to force to keep the curious 
mob back from veterans who had been over- 
come by heat or fatigue. 

These crowds are not malevolent. At the 
worst they are merely thoughtless, and their 
motive is often that of sympathy. But they 
are inconsiderate, and therefore ill-bred. If 
one who is a witness of any painful incident 
which has drawn or is likely to draw a crowd, 
puts himself in the place of the injured person, 
he will consider whether, by staying, he can 
be of any real service, and if he cannot, he 
will go about his business. 


* # @ 


mong men of learning the time between Septem- 
ber 19th and September 25th will be regarded 
as having been the most interesting and valuable 
period of the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Those 
days were devoted to the sessions of various 
departments of the International Congress of Arts 
and Sciences, the purpose of which might be 
described as the unification of all knowledge. 
Twenty-four great departments were represented 
by distinguished Americans and delegates froim 
leading foreign societies and institutions of leari- 
ing. Some idea of the modern diversity of know|- 
edge may be gathered from the statement that 
nearly one hundred and thirty sections of this 
congress held separate meetings during four days. 
he German bands may disappear from the 
streets, but a successor to them is in training. 
Cries of “Hear! hear!” recently attracted the 
attention of the dwellers in a New York apart- 
ment-house. A man with a megaphone at his 
mouth and a covered table at his side was soon 
discovered by tenants who crowded the windows 
and fire-escapes. When the audience seeme| 
large enough, the man uncovered the table, on 
which there was a phonograph. A succession of 
songs soon edified the crowd, and the thrifty in- 
ventor of a new amusement gathered the coin 
tossed down to him, and departed for fresh fields. 
he establishment of the Chinese imperial post 
in the province of Honan has been attended 
by some incidents of an instructive nature. When 
they first got the post-office at Kai-feng there was 
a fist fight between clerks and buyers of stamps 
over the question, Who is to lick the stamps? 
Clerks, said the purchasers ; but the clerks refused 
to be the moisteners. The police had to interfere 
Wise was the official at Tai-kang. The first 
customer at the new office was greeted with th 
command, as he took a stamp, “Now lick it and 
put it justthere!” The precedent is fixed. Buyers 
must lick and stick, or go stampless. 
8 a result of the constantly increasing deman( 
for wood-alcohol, both for fuel and in the arts 
there is a renewed activity in the manufacture 0! 
the finest grades of iron in this country. For 
smelting these, charcoal is much better than coke. 
It has always been expensive, however, and has 
gone entirely out of use in most American furnaces. 
Now that its by-product, wood-alcohol, comman« 
a steady market at a good price, charcoal works, 
or rather wood-chemical works, are increasing | 
numbers, and furnaces are getting a steady sup); 
of cheap charcoal. 


anama is probably the only republic which ever 

began life with so much money in its treasu!’ 
that it had to put it out at interest. The ten milliou 
dollars received by it for the Panama Canal gets 
has been left in the United States, and half of it i 
invested in mortgages on improved real estate 1!) 
New York. ls 
dip French rule Madagascar is making rapi«' 

strides in advancement. Mention has alread 
been made in The Companion of the sanitary Wo? k 
that is being done there. Recently the develop- 
ment of one of the many waterfalls of the islanc 
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for electric power has been undertaken. The 
total to be obtained when the whole river is con- 
trolled is enormous, but for the present only a few 
thousand horse-power are to be utilized. This 
will be led by wire to mills for the manufacture of 
cloth from native cotton. The Malagasy people 
viewed the work of the French engineers with 
awe and wonder. To them water-wheels, wire, 
electricity, spinning-machines, looms and all the 
tools that were used to put them in place were 
new and strange. Amazement at the white man’s 
magic that danced along the metal thread brought 
curious thousands from miles away “to see the 
wheels go round.” 
*® 


MRS. VALE’S “ AT HOME.” 


i Vale had just come in from an afternoon 
at Mrs. Sidney’s. Mrs. Sidney, who was her 
Sunday-school teacher, had one of the pleasantest 
homes in Eastport. Freda, sitting on one of the 
old-fashioned chairs of black walnut, so different 
from Mrs. Sidney’s beautiful colonial furniture, 
sighed discontentedly as she looked round the 
parlor. 

“I do wish we could ever have money enough 
to have a pretty house,” she said. 

“Why, I think our home is pretty enough for 
anybody to be happy in,” her mother answered, in 
surprise. 

“Oh, I suppose I'm ungrateful,” Freda acknowl- 
edged, “but I don’t care. I feelsoto-day. I want 
to have lovely things to show people when they 
come in. I think it’s horrid to be just poor enough 
to have things comfortable and no more.” 

Freda’s mother said nothing just then. A day 
or two later Freda discovered a note beside her 
plate at breakfast. She opened it, and found an 
invitation “to spend the afternoon with Mrs. 
Vale.” 

Freda’s face dimpled ; she was used to mother’s 
ways. She passed the note across the table. 

“Do you suppose Mrs. Vale expects an answer?” 
she asked. 

Her mother read the note gravely. 

“No,” she replied. “I fancy your acceptance is 
taken for granted.” 

At four o’clock, accordingly, Freda rang her own 
door-bell, and was shown into the parlor, where 
her mother met her. The talk was somewhat 
formal at first, and presently touched upon 
pictures. 

“I wonder,” Mrs. Vale said then, “if you would 
eare to see two or three water-colors that we are 
rather fond of. They were painted by my sister, 
and of course are only amateur productions, but 
we think them good bits of color.” 

She rose and led the way to the dainty group of 
marines. Freda followed; she began to under- 
stand now. After she had admired the pictures, 
a few fine books were shown to her, and then some 
curiosities sent home by a seafaring uncle, and 
finally Katie brought in a dainty tray with cake 
and lemonade and a lovely spray of Jacqueminots. 
The cake plate, her hostess told her, was one of a 
set of china which had been in the family for over 
a century, and the cake itself was made from a 
recipe of Mrs. Vale’s grandmother. As for the 
roses, they had not a large garden, but enough to 
keep them in flowers all the season. 

Altogether, an hour passed before Freda real- 
ized it. She thanked her hostess for her happy 
afternoon, and then, looking straight into the 
brown eyes so like her own, she added : 

“You have such a pretty home! Iam sure that 
your daughter must love it, and must prize all your 
treasures.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Vale answered, 
she does.” 


“I am sure that 
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HER COMFORT. 


he next-door neighbor had run in to “‘pass on” 

the latest book purchased by the book club in 

the little village. It happened to be Trowbridge’s 
“My Own Story.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” her friend asked, dipping 
into the pages in the absorbed fashion of the born 
book-lover. 

“Enjoy it? I should think I did!” was the 
enthusiastic response. ‘I don’t know when any- 
thing has comforted me so.” 

The bookworm looked up in amazement. 
Sorted you!”’ she echoed. 

“Yes,” the neighbor nodded, “I mean it. You 
know the effect Miss Carter always has upon me— 
how she leaves me as limp as a rag if I talk with 
her only fifteen minutes? Oh, I know, of course, 
that it’s my fault. I get so provoked because I 
can’t think of anything to say that will not seem 
absolutely tame in contrast with her cleverness 
that I wear myself out whenever she calls. Well, 
that book says that Mr. Longfellow nearly always 
had a headache after a conversation with Doctor 
Holmes. Think of it—Mr. Longfellow! Wasn’t 
that comforting ?’’ 

Doubtless there are many who will appreciate 
the sentiment, for they are few and fortunate who 
have not at some time experienced either the 
torture of being smitten with dumbness in the 
presence of the people to whom they would par- 
ticularly like to appear brilliant, or the exhaustion 
consequent upon the effort to “keep up” with a 
witty talker. 

A sense of humor, that finest of panaceas, cer- 
tainly helps, but perhaps, after all, the largest 
solace to be extracted from the matter is that of 
being well-companioned in misfortune; even Mr. 
Longfellow had his headaches! 


“Com- 
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A TRUE NOBLEMAN. 


he late Lord Rowton was a notable Englishman 
who devoted mind and money to the practical 
Service of humanity. He will be best remembered 
for the establishment of several houses in various 
parts of London where the existence of hundreds 
has been softened and brightened. 

One of the most charming characteristics of Lord 
Rowton was his devotion to children, which was 
not less than the remarkable devotion of children 
tohim. One who knew him well says that he was 
the life and soul of any gathering of small people, 
and always the center of their fun and happiness 
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in their every-day play. And this applied to the 
children of the slums as well as to those of his 
own social rank, for like all genuinely charitable 
souls, Lord Rowton was democratic. 

Another beautiful characteristic—or it may be 


| considered an extension of the same one—was 


Lord Rowton’s interest in the welfare of working 
men, hundreds of whom frequented his houses. 
It was his habit to go in and sit down quietly like 
one of them, play a friendly game of draughts, or 


| chat in front of the fire. 


He was averse to all adulation and praise, and 
the men knew it. Outsiders were less discrimi- 
nating, and to all who gushed over his charity he 
gave the same emphatic reply: 

“This is not a sentimental charity, but one placed 
upon a sound business basis. These are paying 
institutions.” 

Notwithstanding such disclaimer, Lord Rowton 
put considerable sentiment into dry details. He 
once asked a friend to inspect one of the houses 
and report the result to him. So his friend went 
to the house in the ordinary way with the other 
men. Shortly after he told Lord Rowton that he 
had been to the house. 

“Well, what is the out?” 

“The pillows are rather too well stuffed,” was 
the reply, “and consequently too hard to the heads 
of the old men.” 

Lord Rowton said nothing, but the same day he 
issued orders for the removal of more than eight 
hundred pillows, and substituted as many of a 
softer quality. 

* ¢ 


A TIGHT PLACE. 
t was a gay time in Congress one night when 


there was an all-night session on the Mills | 


tariff bill in 1888. It had been difficult to keep a 
sufficient attendance, and the House had adopted 
a resolution directing the sergeant-at-arms to 
compel the presence of absent members. One 
by one they were brought before the bar of the 
House, and after making all sorts of excuses and 
explanations, were permitted to go unpunished. 


About midnight Congressman Henderson was 
brought before the Speaker. He had, he said, no 
excuse to offer. 

“I was at a theater dn eg 4: continued, “‘when 
I was arrested and brought here. There is no 
sort of excuse for absence without leave.” 

“I move that the gentleman from Iowa be fined 
five thousand dollars!” called one of Henderson’s 
colleagues. 

“I second the motion!” a twenty or more 
members, all of them his friend 

“It is moved and soconded, ” said Speaker 
Carlisle, ‘‘that the gentleman from Iowa be fined 
five thousand dollars. Those in favor of the 
motion will say, ‘Aye.’ ” 

Two hundred del ghted wien, shouted, “Aye!” 

“Those opposed will say, ‘ 

—_— s agonized Ta was alone in yelling 


There was but one way to slip out of the joke 
and prevent the motion from being carried, and 
that was for Speaker Carlisle to overrule the 
House. 

“The noes have it,” ” said he, gravely. “The 
gentleman is excused.’ 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 


age of country may grow at home like a sturdy 
plant, but in a foreign land it blossoms into 
glory. A writer in the New York Sun says that 
some months ago hundreds of Swedes were turned 
away from Carnegie Hall, where the Swedish 
students were giving a concert. Every seat was 
filled, but the unfortunate late comers lingered for 
hours, hoping that there might be returned tickets, 
which they could purchase at the last moment. 


One woman, with tears in her eyes and voice, 
declared that she had come seventy-five miles to 
hear the Swedish national hymn. 

For more than two hours a lovely blue-eyed girl 
stood with her pale face almost pressed against 
the glass door. Finally some one said to her. 
“Come down here by the open center door, and 
you will hear better.’ 

“No, thank yon. ! —_ She, in the softest voice. 
“T can see the flag h 

Then, toward the end ‘of the program, came the 
national hymn. Every woman’s head was bowed 
in reverence ; every man’s hat came off. A Swedish 
listener, to test one of the bystanders, a youn 
girl, said to her, indifferently, T don’t thin tha 
tune is very wonderful.” 

Instantly the eyes flashed sparks of fire, and the 
low, soft a — “Every one loves his own 
country bes wh dear song is to him the 
most beautiful in ‘all the world.” 
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A REGULAR HORSE-SHOW. 


orse”’ is the miner’s term for a body of worth- 

less rock which sometimes displaces ore 
and makes a rich vein poor. The Chicago News 
has an anecdote of the late Clarence King, who 
was sent to inspect a mine in the far West. 

One of the owners em my King to visit the 
mine immediately and telegraph the results of his 
examination, especially in regard to an alarmin 
rumor that the value of the vein had been much 
im wenn by finding in it a very large “horse.” 

hen King came out of the mine after his 
inspection, he found another telegram waiting for 
him from his impatient friend, asking, “Is it true 
there is a ‘horse’ in the mine?” To which he 
ay replied: 

“The mine is a perfect livery-stable.” 
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A SINGULAR PLURAL. 


n a little pamphlet called, “Better Say,” Mr. J. 

C. Fernald recalls the dispute of two friends as 
to whether the word “news” was singular or 
plural. 

They telegraphed to Horace Gre e ley the ques- 
tion: ‘Are there any news? 

Mr. Greeley promptly returned the answer: 
“Not a new.’ 
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JAPANESE VICTORIES. 


ou seemed to take the town of Fung-Wang- 
Chang very easily,” said the admiring crowd, 
according to the Buffalo Express. ‘‘How did you 

manage it?” 
“Oh, ?-—~ was pothing, id 
e 


mander, m odestl y; 
syllable at a time.’ 


said the Japanese com- 
simply tackled it one 
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Every 
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Should have a 
supply of 


Stewart’s Nicket Plated 
DRESS PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the tinest workmanship. After you once use 
them, you will use noother. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. Inorder 
to put them and our Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample card of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins 
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would cost double the money in any store. 
Only one sample to the same address, 
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“Good to the Last Drop.” 


"SAMPLE CAN FREE 


If you send us your grocer’s name. 

This is the choicest Mocha and Java, 
from whichthe bittertannin-bearing chaff 
and dust are removed, cut (not ground) 
to fine, uniform particles ready for use. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET— IT’S FREE. 

It explains way no other coffee can equal 
Barrington Hall in flavor and why it can be 

sed without discomfort by those who feel 
that ordinary coffee injures them ; also that 
Barrington Halt really costs no more than 
ordinary coffee, a ‘oes from one-third to 
one-half further than f ground intheold way. 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE, 
NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE. 


CAUTION: Baker’s Barrin Eton Hall 
is the only genuine Steel-Cut Co 
ye own the process by patent Tight, and 
roast, steel-cut and pack ymac hinery atour 
factory in 1- and 2-1b. sealed tins. There are 
so-called imitations on the market. Your pro- 
tection, therefore, isin asking for and receiv- 
ing only the Original Barrington Hall Brand. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 


>. 238 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. "4 
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Alone in Unmatched 
Perfection 


Moulded Records are 
full and of natural 
tone. They are absolutely free from 
the disagreeable rasping sound and the 
objectionable ‘‘nasal quality’’ of the old 
styles and imitations. 

The finest results are obtained by 
using them on the Edison Phonograph, 
with its wonderful Reproducer. 

In vocal and instrumental solos they 
duplicate the original in every quality, 
even in volume, and in reproducing 
concerted music of bands or orchestras 
the volume is all the average room can 
hold, while the wonderful rendering of 
each delicate flute note, every plaintive 
quality of the violins, and the clear 
resonance of cornet or trombone is 
beyond belief till you hear it. Dealers 
everywhere are anxious to prove this; 
but if there is no dealer near you, write 
to us for catalogue. 


The Edison Phonograph fills every 
emergency when entertaining friends 
and supplies every musical need of the 
family —for dancin for quiet eve- 
nings at home, or for educating the 
children. Thousands of Records to 
choose from and 25 new ones each 
month. Get the catalogues. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
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New Fall Styles 


who each season purchase their garments by 
mail from this catalogue—and always more 
than satisfied—are the best recommendation we 
know of. 
as many women garments through the mails. 


degree of perfection. 


Send to-day for this Catalogue. 


oy Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


109 to 115 State Street, 





SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 1905—” 


Furs, Etc. 


Stevens’ Catalogue is ready — 
The accepted style authority— 
Write for it to-day— 

Sent free upon request— 


This annual fall catalogue is the best 
known style book published, going 
to over a million and a half homes 
throughout the United States. This 
issue, more beautifully illustrated 
than ever, contains several hundred 
fine half-tone plates of the 


in Women’s Fine Wearing Apparel, 
showing the smartest and most 
fashionable effects for the fall and 
winter seasons. 


No other three houses combined sell 


our specialty—each year we reach a higher 


We are able to produce for this great 
army of women, scattered through 
every county in every state, the most 
fashionable garments, combining 
practicable, serviceable qualities, at 
very much less than they can be pro- 
cured elsewhere —superior in style, 
quality and workmanship. 

Mailed free upon 


Every woman in America interested in cor- 
les will appreciate this authoritative style book. 
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& By ZITELLA* Cocke 


rom white to red burns my blossom spread, 
*Neath a sky of deepest blue, 

A pledge for the wide world’s wealth and weal, 
With each summer’s sun anew. 

And ere fierce winter can call his clans, 
Or his shrilling trumpets blow, 

The fields shine white, through the autumn light, 
With my harvest crown of snow! 





Then on, in the eager world’s emprise, 
I hasten to bear my part; 

There’s highway for me, o’er land and sea, 
And welcome in every mart. 

My vassals true are the gin and screw, 
The wind and the winged steam, 

My thrall the boom of the mill and loom 
Ané the dancing shuttle’s gleam. 

From rainbow tint to the opal’s glint 
My varying colors run, 

And I change my form as the clouds that swarm 
The couch of the setting sun. 

The spider weaves, in her nest of leaves, 
No gossamer web like mine, 

And strong the grasp that my fibers clasp 
In the twisted cord and line. 

I enter the door of rich and poor, 
I clothe the king and the clown, 

And serve man’s need with my stalk and seed 
When my leaf is sear and brown. 

A truce to your wains of golden grains, 
While my flag is still unfurled, 

O’er mill and wheel, and spindle and reel, 
I rule the trade of the world! 


A COWBOY’S FUNERAL. 


little adobe schoolhouse, 
A fenced in from the sur- 
rounding ranges with 
barbed wire, a wide ex- 
panse of semiarid land 
with small areas under 
cultivation, and large 
herds of cattle roaming 
over extended tracts of 
nearly sterile country—this was the picture 
outside. Within was a little Massachusetts 
school-teacher, ‘‘not bigger than a pint of 
cider,’’ as her admirers in the neighborhood 
said, beginning a missionary school with half a 
dozen pupils. 

There was need of the work. There was no 
place of worship, and there had been no school 
until the opening of the little mission, and the 
coming of the little woman from Massachusetts. 

Slowly the school grew, and gradually other 
pupils entered than the very little ones who 
had constituted the first half-dozen. But there 
was a wide disparity between the age even of 
the oldest pupil and that of one who arrived 
one morning after the school had been in opera- 
tion about a month. He was a tall young man, 
with spurs, lariat and sombrero, and he sat 
his Indian pony as if he had been a centaur. 
Fastening his horse to the barbed-wire fence, 
he came inside without knocking, and took his 
seat without removing his hat. 

‘*Would you like to become a member of the 
school ?’’ asked Miss Selby. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ said he. 
how I like it.’’ 

His investigation continued that day and the 
next. He took no part in the school beyond 
the occasional throwing of paper wads. This 
diseoncerted the school a little at first, but later 
attracted no attention, for the teacher herself 
disregarded it, and found means to suggest 
quietly to the younger children that they show 
their visitor a model school. When the school 
was dismissed at the close of the second day, 
he approached the teacher with his sombrero 
in hand, and said: 

“T know I hain’t behaved decent. I hain’t 
been to school since I was a little shaver, and 
don’t know how to act, but I know better’n 
I’ve done, and if you’ll forgive me 1’ll settle 
down to study. I’d like to come and learn.’’ 

The teacher had been waiting for this capitu- 
lation, and she improved the opportunity by 
telling him what obligations he must assume 
in the way of conduct if he became a member 
of the school; and by this time he was ready 
to promise anything. 

With great diligence he applied himself to his 
books, and with even greater ardor to the 
reading of the papers and magazines which 
friends in the East were sending to the teacher. 

The little school-teacher also had a Sunday- 
school, and although at first the cowboy pupil 
thought little of this institution, he attended 
that he might assist the teacher in the arrange- 
ment of the seats. He soon became a most 
attentive pupil, and before long an earnest seeker 
after a better life. 

So matters went on for more than a year, and 
the second winter came, the severest known in 
the settlement. Cattle perished on the prairie. 
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The horses which the children rode to school 
shivered in the frail sheds in the rear of the 
building, and in one terrible blizzard these very 
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sheds had to be torn down and burned, since 
other fuel was lacking. A week the blizzard 
lasted, and when it was over the cowboy pupil 
He was sick with 
pneumonia, and in a few days he died. 

There was no minister within twenty-five 
miles, and no Christian funeral had ever been 
held in the settlement ; but the whole community 
deemed it unbecoming that Jack should be 
buried without a religious service. So they 
brought his body three miles across the plains 
to the little schoolhouse, and the frail young 
teacher stood before the open coffin, and read, 
‘‘T am the resurrection and the life.” Then 
she closed her Bible and spoke to the people 
who had gathered. What she said she never 
could remember. At first it had seemed impos- 
sible that she should say anything, but the blood 
of Puritan ancestors that had never quailed at 
duty rose within her, and she stood between 
the living and the dead, and spoke of the change 
that had taken place in Jack since first he gained 
the love of learning, and then the love of God. 

The little school-teacher’s health broke down 
soon afterward, and she returned to her Massa- 
chusetts home; but the school had grown, and 
two teachers came to take her place. Many 
were the traditions which these gathered of their 
predecessor in the work, but of all her good 
influences, that most frequently referred to was 
the earnest word and prayer of the little school- 
teacher at the grave of her cowboy pupil. 
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A CREE BEAR-HUNT. 


he Wood Crees of the far north have a great 
T respect for their “little brother,” makwd, 

the bear, and the braves array themselves 
for a bear-hunt in their finest dress of ceremony. 
In “The Silent Places,” Mr. Stewart Edward 
White describes an attack on a bear by a party 
of Indians, as witnessed by two woodsmen. 


Dick and Sam perceived a sudden excitement 
in the leading canoes. Haukemah stopped, then 
cautiously backed until well behind the screen of 
the point. 

“It’s a bear,” said Sam, quietly. 
to get their war-paint on.” 

In a short time the Indian canoes reappeared. 
The Indians had intercepted their women, un- 

acked their baggage and arrayed themselves 
n buckskin, elabora’ ely embroidered with beads 
and silks in the flower pattern. Ornaments of 
brass and silver, sacred skins of the beaver, broad 
dashes of ocher and vermilion on the naked skin, 
twisted streamers of colored wool all added to 
the barbaric gorgeousness. 

Phantom-like, without apparently the slightest 
directing motion, the bows of the canoes swun 
like wind-vanes to point toward a little heap o 
drift logs under the shadow of an elder bush. 
The bear was wallowing in the cool wet sand. 

Now old Haukemah rose to his height in the 
bow of his canoe, and began to speak rapidly in a 
low voice, in the soft Cree tongue. 

“O makwa, our little brother,” he said, “we 
come to you not in anger, nor in disrespect. 
We come to do you a kindness. Here are hunger 
and cold and enemies. In the Afterland is only 
happiness. So if we shoot you, O makwa, our 
little brother, be not angry with us.” 

With the shock of a dozen little bullets the bear 
went down, but was immediately afoot again. 
He was badly wounded and mereeeey enraged. 
Before the astonished Indians could back water, 
he had dashed into the shallows, and planted his 
paws on the bow of old Haukemah’s canoe. 

Haukemah stood valiantly to the defense, but 
was promptly upset and pounced upon by the 
enraged animal. Dick Herron rose suddenly to 
his feet and shot. The bear collapsed into the 
muddied water. 

Haukemah and his steersman rose, dripping. 
The Indians geSeres to examine in_ respectful 
—. Dick’s bullet had passed from ear 
0 ear. 


“They’ve gone 
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CHARGED MILEAGE. 


Boston surgeon of national reputation was 
A spending a few weeks in a little hamlet in 

the north of Massachusetts. It was before 
the days of rural free delivery, and the trip to the 
post-office was one of the excitements of the day. 
Many of the inhabitants exchanged their daily 
gossip while waiting for the mail. The doctor 
now delights to repeat the following pleasant chat 
which he overheard : 


“You live over at the Four Corners, Bill. What 
kind of a feller is the. new constable? I’ve heard 
he was meaner than a potato-bug.” 

“Well, I don’t know as you’d call him mean, 
but he is a little mite prudent, Jim. Knows the 
valueof a dollar and ain’t negligent about the cents. 
I suppose some folks would think he was mean.” 

“Is he as mean as Jabez Althing?”’ 

“No,” answered the other, in slow delibera- 
tion, “he ain’t quite so mean as Jabez. Now, fer 
instance, Friday he had to serve an attachment fer 
the new carpenter on Mrs. Bowles, who wouldn’t 
pay the carpenter fer building her hen-house. 

yhen he got over there he found she didn’t have 
anything he could attach except the hens. So 
he had to get them all ea og somehow, and he 
chased each one around the house about fort 
times before he catched ’em. I guess he was at it 
nearly half the morning. You know he’d driven 
three miles to get there, and the law allows so 
many cents per mile he has to travel. 

“Well, when I went by the house he was figurin’ 
and multiplyin’ and dividin’ on the back of a 
shingle, an’ [ says to him, ‘Howdy-do, constable? 
What are you calculatin’?’ An’ he says to me, 
‘I’m calculatin’ how much mileage is due me fer 
chasin’ them hens.’ That’s what makes me think 
he ain’t downright mean, but just prudent.” 
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GIRLS AT AN INDIAN MISSION. 


ioux Indian girls are slow to learn geography, 

moderately quick at figures, correct at spell- 

ing,—because of “‘the accurate eye for form 
inherent in the race,”’"—but language lessons prove 
a stumbling-block to them. Mrs. Theodora R. 
Jenness, who will be remembered as the author of 
one of The Companion’s most popular serials, 
“An Off Wheat Year,” has been a teacher in 
Episcopal mission schools in South Dakota. She 
says in the Lewiston Journal: 

“We think in our own Dakota language but we 
speak in English, so we get our grammar all 
twisted up,” lamented a hard-working but dis- 
couraged member of the language class. One 
young girl who had been struggling all the morning 





with the dressmaking problem in the sewing-room, 
when asked to compare “fit” in the schoolroom, 
in the afternoon, gave out the written formula: 
“Positive, fit; comparative, I don’t know; super- 
lative, tight.” 

Yet one happy feature of the situation is that 
these Sioux maidens seem instinctively to avoid 
the time-saving contractions such as we Ameri- 
eans so frequently use. There is nothing in their 
own language corresponding to our can’t, sha’n’t, 
don’t, and the like, so the limited vocabular 
sounds correct and is likely to be employed with 
precision. A noticeable thing'is the absence of 
exaggeration and the striking brevity with which 
they make a point, thereby instructing the en- 
thusiastic teacher to be on her guard against 
indulging in a. 

In a burst of gratitude I said to Kate, a capable, 
considerate girl who was proving my mainstay 
throughout a very trying day, “O Kate, you are 
the greatest comfort in the world! Whatever 





| should I do without your help? wy. ae, I 
nou 


simply could not get through the day wit you!” 

Kate flushed with pleasure at the compliment, 
then seriously meditated for a moment upon my 
emphatic words of praise. Presently her large, 
dark eyes were turned on me in questioning sur- 
prise, and she exclaimed : 

“You could not get through the day? You stay 
on the other side ?”’ 

Indian girls excel in needlework and penman- 
ship, and a an inborn art, which has been 
for centuries the Indian’s only method of convey- 
ing information. Even to the youngest schoolgirl 
they model with remarkable fidelity to real life. 
One resourceful little maid of six, lacking civilized 
material for modeling, scraped the mbo mud 
from her shoes in school one rainy day and fell 
to work with cunning industry, and presently a 
prairie-chicken on a nest of eggs. a squirrel and a 
rabbit, all of tiniest proportions, were arrayed 
upon her desk. 





BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 


ll the doors are shut, 
And the ways are deep with snow; 
So I sit by the stove to hear it burn, 
And I think of spring and the road’s return, 
And the lands where I mean to go. 


I hate the choking house, 
And the fire shut out of sight, 
When I think of the sunny all-day tramp, 
And the cheer and comfort of the camp, 
And the patched brown tent at night. 


I do not like a table 
And chairs when I must eat; 

For I was bred to better ways, 

Where the kettle bubbles above the blaze, 
And the grass is cloth and seat. 


The house-bred folk are kind ; 

They press me still to stay. 
But they do not know the things I know, 
And oh! the time is long and slow 

Till I ean go away. 


Outside the wind is white 
With the driving of the snow; 

It is best to sit by the stove, perhaps ; 

So I dream of the spring, and look at maps 
Of the lands where I mean to go. 
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THE BEAM IN HER OWN EYE. 


rs. Collins took off her hat with a weary air 

M and speared it by its two pins to the head 

of the lounge. “Do take off your things 

and stay to dinner, Jane,” she said, languidly, to 

the cousin who had come home from church with 
her. 


“I’m all tired out with looking at the people in 
front of me who hadn’t taken the time to finish 
dressing properly. I don’t consider warm weather 
or along distance a sufficient excuse for such care- 
lessness. It shows a want of poupeds, according to 
my ideas. You were farther back, Jane, so I sup- 
pose you didn’t notice, and at any rate, you are 
not so much disturbed by such things as Lam. It 
nearly destroyed the pleasure of the service for 

e.” 


“Oh, 1 sawsomething of the sort,” said the cousin, 
evasively. 

“Well, I don’t believe you noticed that Mrs. 
Thompson hadn’t hooked her placket, and Mary 
had hooked hers wrong,” said Mrs. Collins, plain- 
tively. “It was distressing to look at them when 
they stood. And Milly popees had twisted the 
seams of her waist all out of place, and her cousin 
Margaret had put her stock-pins in as crooked as 
a ram’s horn. And when I looked away from 
them, there was | ag | Cole on the other side 
of the aisle with five hairpins just ready to drop 
out of her hair and her hat on one-sided. What 
did_you think of her?” 

“Why, I didn’t really see her at all,”’ said Cousin 
Jane, easily, “because, to tell the truth, Mary, 
when my mind wandered from the service, it was 
occupied with one question—whether you intended 
to start a fashion of going without belts or had 
— mislaid yours, or possibly —” 

rs. Collins’s look of horrified protest as her 
fingers sought her waist was proof that the third, 
unstated, surmise was the correct one. 
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HOW MR. ROOSEVELT BROUGHT 
ORDER. 


hen President Roosevelt was twenty-six 

years old, he went West to hunt buffalo, 

and stayed to run a cattle-ranch in the 
“Bad Lands” of Dakota. His enterprise and his 
success were viewed with alarm by some of the 
old settlers of the Little Missouri, a hard-drinking, 
worthless lot who lived by less honorable pursuits. 
It is safe to assert, says Harper’s Weekly, that no 
finer set of ruffians ever went unhanged. Their 
protests finally developed into downright lawless- 
hess as they saw cattle-raising becoming more 
popular and game driven farther and farther 
away. 

No property was safe from them. Ponies were 
stolen, cattle were run off or killed, and it became 
necessary for the ranch-owners to organize for 
mutual protection. Accordingly, less than half a 
score of quiet, determined men met in a little 
frame shanty on the east side of the river where 
Medora now stands. 

It was openly hinted that a certain deputy 
sheriff was in collusion with the outlaws. He 
and a number of his friends were present at the 
meeting as sneering spectators. 

After a few preliminaries the meeting organized 
the “Little Missouri Stock Association,” and chose 
young Mr. Roosevelt for president. He rose at 
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once and addressed the meeting—or rather, he 
addressed the deputy sheriff. 

It is one thing to deliver a fiery accusation on 

neral charges before a crowded meeting of 
aw-abiding citizens. It is quite another to 
stand coolly before a handful of frontiersmen, and 
openly accuse one of them of dishonesty. Death 
stares a man in the face who attempts it; for 
these men, bred in isolation, are sensitive to the 
quick of their personal honor, and fiercely resent 
any attack on it. Yet Mr. Roosevelt made his 
—. while his friends and enemies stood or sat 
silent. 

Facing the deputy sheriff, he charged him with 
incompet » and dist ty. e made his 
charges specific, and in the manner which has 
since become famous enlarged upon his contempt 
for a man who would perjure himself and debase 
his office as the Goputy had done. With the light 
from the pearl handle of the officer’s revolver 
reflected to his eye-glasses he showed no fear. 
The deputy stood as silent as the rest of the 
audience, his head bowed, his nerve broken by 
the onslaught. He had lost his prestige, and he 
never regained it. 
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A TAME GROUSE. 


n August, 1902, while he was picking black- 
| berries, Mr. Rand, a Vermont farmer, dis- 

covered a flock of seven young grouse about 
half-grown. The first of the next October, while 
Mr. Rand was picking apples, he was surprised to 
see a ruffed grouse walk out of the bushes and 
come under the tree where he was at work. 
Bird-Lore tells the story: 


The bird did not appear afraid, but much inter- 
ested in what the farmer was doing. It walke« 
round him and observed him from all sides, and 
finally hopped on the wall, as if to ey the 
—_ thering. The bird stayed with the farmer 
at least two hours, and when he went away he left 
it under the tree. : 

In the following spring, while he was working 
in the field, Mr. Rand noticed a grouse following 
his farm-wagon, The bird was undoubtedly his 
old friend, seeking to renew the acquaintance oi 
the preceding fall. The grouse followed the wagon 

rhaps fifty rods, until she came in sight of the 

arm-buildings. There she stopped and waited 
for the wagon to come back again, and then 
accompanied the team down to the field. The 
grouse repeated this performance for several 
weeks. In fact, almost every time the farm-wago 
made its appearance in the field the bird was on 
hand to escort the team back and forth. 

As the grouse continued to grow less shy, Mr. 
Rand conceived the idea of making her tamer by 
offering her food and talking to her. The bir« 
seldom ate any of the food offered her. Only once 
did she deign to take a few kernels of corn into 
her mouth. By much coaxing, Mr. Rand finally 
succeeded in touching the bird. After that the 
grouse showed very little fear. When Mr. Ran 
ealled “Chickee! chickee!” the bird would come 
out of the woods and sit upon his knee. From his 
knee she would fly to his shoulder, and then to the 
ground. 

The woods which the grouse frequents are com- 
posed of a marginal growth of willow, alder, ash 
and maple, not more than ten rods wide, along « 
small stream. On the other side is a cultivated 
field. A much-travelled Tr passes within 
ten rods. The bird is frequently seen by trav- 
ellers. In fact, on one occasion she was picked 
up by two ladies passing in a carriage, and was 
taken to a neighboring farmhouse. This confi- 
dence in human beings may some day lead to her 
death. To guard against this, however, Mr. Rani 
has a her haunts, and his 
wishes are respec by the sportsmen. 
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A NEW TRAMP CURE. 


elma, a town in North Carolina, was for a 
S long time infested with tramps, says the 

New York Herald. It has at last found a 
novel and successful mode of getting rid of them. 
A railway runs straight through the town, and 
beside it for half a mile runs a street. When a 
number of tramps arrive in town they are gathered 
in by the police, and lined up at the town hall at 
one end of this street. Half a mile away stands a 
policeman at the other end. Then at a pistol-shot 
the tramps race away for liberty. 


All but the last man are allowed to keep on 
running as far as they will—so long as it is away 
from town. The last man is seized by the police- 
man and set to work on the roads. 

A half-mile race on a heavy road is hard for « 
trained athlete. For an untrained and beer-sodde! 
tramp it is torture; but with their feet winged by 
fear of work on the roads, the tramps puff and 
blow their hardest, and arrive at the terminus 
with — sides and jaws, out of breath, and 
ready, but for fear of a second capture, to drop in 
their tracks and rest indefinitely. It is said no 
one of them has yet cared to repeat the experience. 
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MISFITS. 


71 “he boy’s mother looked exasperated. ‘You 
wanted regular suspender trousers, like 
your father’s,” she said, severely, “and now 

that I’ve made them you are not satisfied.” 


a too tight under the arms,” retorted 


e boy. 
“That’s because you hitch them way up to your 
shoulders with your suspenders,” his mother 
explained. 
“T have to.” 
“*Have to?’” 
1 “Why, yes. If I didn’t they’d drag on the ground. 


“Now, George,” interrupted the mother, “tlie 
pattern was for a boy of nine, and you are nine 
years and two months. The trousers must be «i! 
right. I’m afraid it’s your unhappy disposition 
that is the trouble.” : 

“No, it isn’t =f disposition—truly it isn’t,” the 
boy said, beseec ingly. “They’re —_ plain too 
long in the legs. Can’t you see, mother?” 

“George,” said the mother, reproachfully, “you! 
teased for those trousers, and I made them exact!) 
like the pattern. You must not be ungratetu! 
There are lots and lots of boys who would be 
proud and happy to wear those trousers.” 


A WISH EASILY GRATIFIED. 


r | “hey were spending the autumn in the Pen 
sylvania mountains, and a shooting expe! 
tion had been planned for the next day. 

The talk naturally turned on the prospects to! 

various sorts of game. 


“We miss the spice of danger that gives zest [0 
hunting in the far West,” one of the younge! 
members of the party began, a little pompously. 

“Ah, ant it is danger wit your sport you like * 
earnestly returned the old German farmer, Who 
was to act as guide. “Den you keeps close by m«. 
sir. De last time I have sport I shoots mine brude! 
in-law in de leg. ladly takes you unter mink 
own wing,” he concluded, in all seriousness. 
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“ me, children,’’ says mama, 
** you surely must know 
°Tis time you were ready to come 
to the show.”’ 





Then we scamper up-stairs as fast as And then —the old woman that lived in 


can be, a shoe! 

For we know just what mama means, A Chinaman next with a pack on his 
you see. back, 

Our bed is the grand stand, the tickets And shoes with points as sharp as a 
our gowns, tack. 


And the actors all come from far-away And there is a witch very plainly you 


towns. see, 
The lamp is turned up until itis bright, She surely is after the Chinaman’s 
And mama takes paper and crumples it tea. 

tight, And— well, I declare !— there’s Tabby, 
First twisting it this way, then bending the cat, 

it that, Looking as if she were seeing a rat. 


Pulling it out or pressing it flat, 
Till the shadows it makes upon the 


**And the bird,’’? mama says, ‘*with its 
wings outspread, 


white wall Is flying home to its tree to bed: 

Are funniest figures, both short and °Tis time for birdies to be in their 
tall. nest, 

Here comes an old soldier, so braveand And ’tis time for children to lie down 
so true; and rest.”’ 











MILLY’S LESSON. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 


w hen Milly had written it three times on 
her paper, she put her hand into her 
pocket to feel of her lemon-drop. It 
was big and hard and square. ‘Then she wrote | 
twice more: 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 

Then Miss Preston came up behind her and 
looked at her paper, and said, right out loud, 
so that all the school could hear : 

‘*Milly Lane is writing very nicely this 
morning. ’’ 

That made Milly so happy that she wanted 
to celebrate. She wanted to taste of her lemon- 
drop. The teacher was going up toward her 
own desk. Milly took the lemon-drop out of 
her pocket, held it up to her mouth, and nibbled 
off one little bite. The teacher turned round 
quickly and saw her. 

**Millicent Lane, are you eating candy in 
school ?”” 

Now as soon as the teacher turned round, 
Milly slipped the lemon-drop into her mouth. 
It was in there now, so she could not say, ‘* Yes, 
Miss Preston.’? She could only nod her head. 

‘*Have you any more ?’’ 

Milly shook her head. 

“You may go into the dressing-room, and 
stay there until I call you.’’ 

Now this was the very first time that Milly 
had been spoken to for doing anything naughty 
since she began to come to school, and the term 
was almost over. She felt so sorry and ashamed 
that as soon as she reached the dressing-room 
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REX AND MATILDA. 


BY ROE L. HENDRICK. 


R lex was a gentleman. As everybody |the big St. Bernard had many vain struggles 
knows who is at all familiar with | to conquer his. 
dogs, there are loafers, cowards and He would chase cats. Maybe, away back in 
otherwise ill-bred fellows among our four-footed | his awkward puppyhood, when his feet were 
iriends; but now and then we come across a | three sizes too big for him, some cat had made 
true gentleman, who respects himself and so is, | sport of him; maybe Rex’s failing was born 
f course, respected by all who know him. with him; but it was a sore trial to the family. 
But just as one who is wise and respectable | One does not whip college professors, and Rex 
seldom or never is quite perfect, so Rex had | was as dignified as the wisest professor in the 
ne serious fault. He realized it himself, but | land. One does not even use harsh language to 
bad habits are always hard to overcome, and | them; but something had to be done. Rex 


she gave a great sob. The big, square lemon- 
drop slipped right down into her throat. Another 
big sob, coming up, met it. The sob and the 
lemon-drop could not get past each other, and 
they made Milly cough and choke. ‘The lemon- 
drop was stuck fast. Milly put one hand up to 
her throat, and she could feel one sharp corner 
pricking against the outside. It seemed as if it 
would make a hole right through. Oh, how 
she screamed ! 

Miss Preston sent Annie Bailey, the oldest 
girl in school, out to see what the matter was. 
| Annie patted Milly on the back hard, and got 
her a drink of water, but it did no good. Poor 
Milly was so frightened that she screamed again. 

Miss Preston came running out, and as soon 
as she saw what the trouble was, she picked 
Milly right up in her arms, as if she were a 
little baby, and ran with her across the street 
and into a drug-store. 

The druggist poured out some milk into a 
cup, and put in some hot water. ‘‘Drink this, 
quick !’’ he said. 

Milly thought she could not, but Miss Preston 
said, ‘‘ You must, quick !’’ 

As soon as the hot drink touched the lemon- 
drop, it began to melt. 

Before the drink was all down, the lemon-drop 
was down, too, and Milly’s throat was all right, 
except that it felt queer for the rest of the day. 

‘*Please ’scuse me for eating candy in school,’’ 
she said. 

Miss Preston kissed her. ‘‘I don’t think you 
will ever forget this lesson,’’ she said. 

“The lesson ?’’ said Milly. ‘‘Why, I remem- 
ber just how it looks now! 

“T can see the girl run fast.” 











was never struck by anybody. It would not 


have been safe for a stranger to strike him, | 


and as for the family, they would never have | 


forgiven themselves for doing such a thing, even | 


if Rex himself had overlooked the indignity in 
time. 

But neighbors do not like to have their pets 
worried, even if the pets are mere cats and the 
worrying is done by a dog of high degree; so, 
naturally, they complained, and then papa or 
mama or Grace would say: 

“*Dear me, you have been bad again! You 
know where lawbreakers go, Rex. Off with 


you to jail!’”’ and poor Rex, with tail drooping | 


and looking ashamed and penitent in every hair, 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANAGRAM LETTER. 

Dear Ned. With part of my - - 
going to buy - -- ----. 

gray. What - ----, ---- 

the saddle! I shall --- - 


I'm 
I shall choose a dark 
figure 1 shall cut in 

gray pony on 
the head, and feed him sugar from my hand. -’ 
to unkindness to animals. 


at Fort Leavenworth, which is an 


You know | I 
- -- sold army supplies. The com- 


vB 


manding officer was - ----, —- always 
laughed when he said, ““Now I want riding-gloves 
that --- --- --- under any circumstances,” 


and of course I had them, although I have known 
---- -- --- if not used as they should be. 
I shall leave this ---- -- --- , and may take 


- --- -- yacht. decide to take 


----, --- go to California. In --- ---- - 
always contented, but would be more so if you 
| would go, too. Why can’t you? Believe me, 


would make for the coach-house, to remain until | 


the next day. 
But badly as he seemed to, and really did, 
feel, he always forgot and would sin again, 


sooner or later; and one cold, wet fall day 


something strange happened. 

Grace heard his familiar scratch at the hall 
door and went to open it. Then we heard her 
ery out in anger,—the only time we ever knew 
her to speak hastily to our old friend,—‘‘Oh, 
you naughty, wicked dog! You ought to be 
thrashed !’’ 

And then, still more wonderful, we heard 
Rex growl at Grace! 

Everybody rushed to the hall, to find Grace, 
her face very white, half behind the door for 
shelter, peering round it at something in the 
entry. 

“*He’s done the very worst!’’ she cried, half- 
sobbing. ‘‘He never was so bad as this before. 
He’s gone and killed a poor, helpless little 
kitten and brought its body here!’’ 


Papa, looking very angry and determined, | 


reached for his cane, and I do not know what 
would have happened next, when we heard a 
feeble ‘‘mew,’’ and mama, who had pushed to 
the front, said, ‘‘Why, Rex hasn’t killed the 
kitten! He’s licking it!’’ 

Sure enough. We opened the door and Rex, 
still looking edgewise at Grace, who had mis- 


judged and insulted him, stalked inside and | 


laid a very wet and miserable morsel of gray 
fur on the rug. ‘Then, having proved to us 


up and trotted through to his closet off the coal- 
room. 


Mama followed and fed the tiny stranger with | 
hot milk, while Rex left his dinner to watch. | 


When both were satisfied and the kitten no 
longer shivered, he carried her into his bed and 
curled up about her. 

We named the foundling Matilda, and she 


still is with us, although even her great-grand- | 


children have grown up and found good homes 
among friends. As for Rex, he passed a dog’s 
‘‘threescore years and ten’’ some time ago, 
and ended his life as peacefully as he had lived 
it, loved and respected by us all. 


As to where and in what circumstances he | 


found Matilda we never knew. He was always 


--- saying that just for effect. 
more of to write, I 
Fred. 


As I have no 
will close. 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first contains thousands of feet, if correct; 
My second must many a mortal expect; 
My whole is a book that travellers affect. 
Il. 
My first speeds through the country 
As if possessed of wings. 
In my whole we go more slowly, 
More cognizant of things 
That are spreading all about us, 
Before, and on both sides, 
Like a moving panorama 
Of which we move the slides. 
My first would scorn my second 
As an obstacle too slight, 
While with my whole it holds its ground, 
And e’er maintains its right; 
But though might and speed and prestige 
All center in my first, 
Give me my whole, for pleasure, 
In memories immersed. 
3. ANAGRAM RIME. 
With the first ----- of the music 
Came, “Charge!” in -- - of thunder. 
We made a furious ----- 





‘| that he had not hurt the kitten, he picked her | 


And the old 


4. THE SINGING-MASTER. 
The second letter is dropped from the first blank 
to form the second blank. 

Frank carried his music-books tied in a . 
When he went out of town to learn to ——. 
The teacher was old Mr. Oliver ——; 
To go to his school often seemed a . 
He always wore funny old-fashioned —, 
And home-knit white and dyed-blue —; 
His coat was as as a cawing crow, 
And his was crook’d as a bended bow. 
Yet spite of his looks, a wondrous —— 
Would follow each perfect cadence and —— 
Whatever the time, or wherever the " 
People would lessen the swiftest 
To hear that man so old and —— 


Oftentimes with his body racked with ——, 
With half-blind eyes and hair of —, 

Yet singing a song so youthful and ——. 

In his school, they said, he would often —, 
For he seemed to deem his talents were 
And he really felt a sort of ——. 

No doubt many others have felt the —, 
When people whose powers were meager, ——, 
Made scorn of him in his very —. 

At last he died, and we hold as —— 

This truth, that he ever did his ——. 























ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
_ 1. Tar, Orion, rat, ration, ant, root, ton, tin, 
iron. 

2. D, port, meant—deportment. 

8. Staff, stiff, stuff; truce, trace, trice; saber, 


polite and generous to her, although she, I1| safer, saner; mouse, moose, morse; Manks, 
grieve to tell, was sometimes rather selfish in her | ™asks, marks. 


treatment of him, probably not remembering or 
appreciating all he had done for her. 


But he chased other cats now and then, until | 


his legs got so stiff that running was difficult. 


























4. Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, 
Emerson, Stedman, Lowell, Aldrich, Stoddard, 
Taylor, Boker, Saxe. 

5. A tree has a trunk, like an elephant or a 
traveller ; roots, like a tooth; cells, 





: like a jail; limbs, like a person; 6. SOBER 
As he never was known to bite one of the cats bos hs, wach are leo mandi by WARES 
, — ; . polite people; knots, also made by ELIAS8s 
he pursued, we excused his falls from grace, and sailors; leaves, like a dining-table EVENT 
chose to regard him as reformed. or a book TARDY 
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*TOBER’S ON THE HILLSIDE 

NUTS ARE SWEET AND BROWN; 

OCTOBER’S IN THE ORCHARD, AND THE 
APPLE’S CHEEKS ARE RED; 

OCTOBER’S GENTLY CALLING TO THE 
LEAVES TO FLUTTER DOWN, 

AND KISSING THEM MOST TENDERLY AND 

PUTTING THEM TO BED. 


AND THE 


HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
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Jalifornia, ee aebinstom 
orado. We 


C h ea p Rates < Oxeuen, © 


ure baleen rates on | 
household goods of intending settlers to the peer? | 


gates, Write for rates. a eA Canvorntts FREE 
5 Dearborn 8t., Chi cago. 


Continental Freight Co., B 
Large profits made ona small 
plot of ground. Room in your 





garden to grow a_valuable | 
crop. Hardy in U. 8. and 
Canada, 


Send four cents and | 
Addr 


get our booklet D. H., telling all about it. 
Me DOW ELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo: 


i Postage Stamp Collecting. 2 Yustine. 


ive pastime. 
S Booklet of, information and Corea stamp free. 
Beginner’s album and100stamps,5c.; 150diff 

a inc. China, Japan and Russia, 10c. Approv als 
\) at 50%. Popular Stamp Albums, 30c., 50c. and 
f 75c. editions. 500 foreign, 15¢. 1000 hinges, 10c. 











Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us, 

ond we will give you a handsome art 
portfolio of drawings by the noted 
artist, Charles Lederer. A course of lessons by 
mail, at home, will qualify you toearn a good 
salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruction 
individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 


The Lederer School of Drawing, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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For Neuralgia of the Face— 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


Sold only in sealed bottles ander buff 











For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
alsof al! descriptions. Kither of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 

more than shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 

Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 


of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. \# 
Celluloid Buttons and Rivbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 2\c, S. Av-, Rochester, N.Y. 
oe 









Gasoline Lamps & Systems is 


) 
Brighter than gas or electricity, and costs 
less than kerosene. Nosmoke, no dirt, no 
smell. Save money and have better light by 
writing now for our special sntroductory offer, 
Any of our lamps sent on trial, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Our agents make 
$20u to $300 a month. Write today for 
catalog, prices and special offer, 
Superior Mfg. Co., 
Second St. Ana Arbor, 
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1877 For 27 Years 1904 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


is the only institution 
in the a where cancer and tumors (that are acces- 
sible) are permanently cured. Describe your case and 
we will give an opinion and complete information. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








(WOLVERI INE) 







does not bind the 
-n wing limbs nor stop 
the ¢ freulat on; adjusts itself to 
any position of the body. Pre- 
vents the stocking from wrin- 
kling and the boys’ trousersfrom 
sagxing. Girls’ Hose Supporters. 
The only healthful and hygi 
enic hose supporter. Girls like 
them. your dealer 
If he can't supply you, we vei 
Prices: boys’, 50c.; girls’, 25c. 
: By mau or from your dealer. 
Sizes, 4 to 16 years. 
The Spiral Mfz. Co..2010-2011 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“The Effervescent” 


RELIEF FOR 





















Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
Offensive Breath. 
Pre-eminently the best laxative for Family use. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 

Sold on its merits for 60 years. 

Druggists everywhere, 50c. & ©4, or by mail from 


The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New York. | 





NURSING 


a womanly, lucrative 
tessvon,Sraduates earnins 
ti2toS30 aweek Our cout 
require no unusual abilit 
only earnest, faithful 
ffort. They are « 
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Mekeel Stamp Co., Wellston Station, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











onditional Contraband.’’—In re- 

sponse to representations made by the 
governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, the Russian government has modified 
its original rules regarding contraband, so far 
|as relates to foodstuffs and fuel. Hereafter it 
| will treat these commodities as contraband only 
| when they are consigned to a blockaded port or 
are designed for the use of the military or naval 
forces of the enemy. When consigned to private | § 
parties, even in the enemy’s country, they will 
be regarded as innocent, unless there are sus- 
picious circumstances connected with their 
shipment. This change of policy involves a 
reversal of the action of the prize court at 
Vladivostok in directing the confiscation of 
shipments of American flour to Japanese ports. 

& 


Lull in Hostilities in Manchuria fol- 
lowed the great battle at Liau-yang. The 
Russians were busy for some days in fortifying 
their positions near Mukden and north of that 
city, at Tie Pass; and the Japanese were too 
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— PINS OR BADGES 


exhausted by the continuous fighting to press 


'their advantage. But about September 17th 


there were frequent collisions of outposts and 
other indications of a general Japanese advance 
on both flanks of General Kuropatkin’s army, 
from the east, southeast and south west. 
ukden a Sacred City.—The Chinese 
view with concern the prospect of a battle 
at or near Mukden, because of the probability 
that in such an engagement the sacred tombs 
of the dynasty at Fuhling would be demolished. 
Fuhling occupies a wooded eminence four 
miles east of Mukden, close to the Hun River, 
and its strategic value is so great that it would 
almost inevitably be the object of artillery 
assaults. It is reported that-the Chinese gov- 
ernor, under directions from Peking, has 
appealed to both the combatants not to fight at 


that point. ® 


F pewener Royal Heir.—There is wide- 
spread rejoicing in Italy over the birth of 
an heir to King Victor Emmanuel III and 
Queen Helena, September 16th. The little 
crown prince will take the name and title of 
his grandfather, Humbert, who, before he 
became king, was Prince of Piedmont. There 
are two daughters of the royal family, the 
Princess Yolande, born June 1, 1901, and the 
Princess Mufalda, born November 19, 1902. 
& 


F qeemmmey in Revolt.—The Turkish gov- 
ernment has directed the mobilization of 
16 battalions of militia, to cope with a new 
revolt of the Albanians. The occasion of the 
revolt is the application of the reform measures 
to which Turkey, under pressure from Russia 
and Austria, agreed, and in particular to the 
introduction of Christian gendarmes. The 
Albanians, who are well supplied with arms, 
threaten to drive out Turkish garrisons and to 
expel all Christian employés from Albania. 
& 


_ British Mission to Tibet completed 
its negotiations at Lassa, September 7th, 
by the signing of a formal treaty with repre- 
sentatives of the Tibetan government. ‘The 
treaty recognizes the continued suzerainty of 
China, and does not interfere with the internal 





jaffairs of the country. It provides for the 
| establishment of trade relations between India 
and ‘l'ibet, and debars Tibet from entering into 
political relations with other countries. It also 
exacts an indemnity from Tibet and permits 
the British to occupy the Chumbi valley until 
the indemnity is paid. ‘The Russian govern- 
ment regards these requirements as equivalent 
to the establishment of a British protectorate, 
and has made a protest at London. 
be 

ies Next Congress.—Next to the presi- 

dency, the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress is the most 
important result at issue in the approaching 





national election. The Republican majority in 
| the Senate is too large to be imperiled by the 
| election. But in the present House the Repub- 
| licans have a majority of only 34. The member- 
ship, exclusive of 4 vacancies, is: Republicans 
| 208, Democrats 172, Union Labor Democrats 2. 
There are 30 Democrats and 26 Republicans who 
hold their seats by pluralities of less than 2,000 


votes. ‘These districts are generally regarded as 
debatable. It is the expectation that which- 


ever party elects its candidate for President will 
elect also a majority of the House. This has 
been true in every presidential election since 
1872, with the exception of 1876. 

& 


ince Herbert Bismarck, the oldest son 

of the great chancellor of the German 
Empire, died September: 18th, aged 55. He 
had held various positions in the diplomatic 
service, and in 1885 he became under-secretary 
of state in the department of foreign affairs, 
and retained that post until the dismissal of his 
| father from the chancellorship in 1890. Since 
| that date he had taken part in public affairs 
| only as a member of the Reichstag. 








We Teach notary uickly. 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators 
and furnish Railroad Passes to 
Destination. Expeuses very low 
} and students can earn their 
> a while attending school. 
50-nege peak a telling 


VALENTINE’S scHool OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Established 32 years. JANESVILLE, Wis. 






















AN ee RICAN. ENCYCLOPEDi of eet. 


All cote and pastimes are represented in th this library. 
Each book is devoted to some sport or athletic exercise ; 
each book is thoroughly up to date and complete in 
itself, and is written and edited by the leading author- 
ity on the sub; ort SS winteh i tre it sroste. 

No. ‘ he: gag | Men, Dr. L. H. 
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AMERICAN SPORTS Warren 8t., ase YORK. 
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Lotfees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents 
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tion address Mr. ¥. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31-88 Vesey St., New York. 


Music LESSONS FREE 


at your home. We will give, free, for advertising pur- 
poses, course of 48 music lessons for beginners or 
Pivanced Pysile on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will 
only be the cost of postage and the music 
which is coral We teac =. 
write: Wish ad known of your school before.” 
For bookies, 4 scalinenstiake and FREE tuition con- 
tract, addre U. §, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 262, 19 Union Square, New York, N. 
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HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Famous Maine 
Guide, knows how to dress for 
cold weather, and wears the 


Sprague 
Russian Vest. 
Wind proof—Cold Wears 
like iron. Made in slate cor- 
duroy and black = 
heavy cheviot, insert ed 
with textile buckskin. Price, 


$2.50. 


#, If not on sale by your dealer 
will send post-paid on — 
of price. Give chest and w 
measures and color fm ~ ee 
Fred’k H. Sprague Co., 
Orange, Mass. 















Do You Want a 
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guarantee, 


disposed of atonce. They include + ty FY yeoen an 
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7 Nustrated Piano Book Free. 
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68 Adame &t., CHICAGO. 


World's largest music house; sells Everything knewn in Musio. 
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Geo. C. Leek, of New Haven, Conn., 
upon ponyeng school enrolled ‘for the 

C.S. Complete Lettering and Sign 
Painting Course. He is now receiving 
$21 a week for lettering and sign paint- 
ing work. There is a constant demand 
for competent men in this profession. 
The work is a reeable and the remun- 
eration good. Send for free Lettering 
and Sign Painting Booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRES. SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, 

Professional and Emblematic. 

100 Latest Style Visiting Cards, post-paid, 50c. 
Samples FRE We have cuts of trade-marks 

and emblems ny all raitrends, b — and yy 

societies. Agents wan ard and Pass Ca 

Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When a 
Tooth Aches 
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: Tes Watch has a gold-filled Case, 
open face, and is a gentleman’s 
medium size. The Movement is 3 
made by the New England Watch 
Company, and will keep good time. 
We have but a limited number of 
these Watches, and until our stock 
is exhausted they can be obtained 3 
at the special Fe of $3.75 each. 4 
If sent by mail include 15 cts. extra 
for postage and registration fee. 
NOTE.—We can supply Watches of all sizes at 
special prices. Catalogue mailed 
upon request. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 3 
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It will pay for itself over and over 
again, Get it now, have it to use for 
your Fall 
Sewing Machine Question settled for life. 


New Home Sewing Machine Co, 





HE ripened fruit of years 
of culture by way of ex- 
perimenting to produce a 

perfect sewing machine. The 


New Home 


is the best that time, money 
and human ingenuity can 
produce, and it doesn't pay 
any woman to spend time, 
Strength and nervous energy 
to-day getting along with an in- 
ferior machine when it is soeasy 
to get the perfect NEW HOME, 


























sewing, and have the 







Send a postal to-dwy for our literature 
and learn all about it. 





Orange, Mass. 


























Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 
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More simple than Authors. 
More scientific than Whist. 


mo cal : EFlinch parties, Flinch 
Ba 2" a clubs, Flinch at home, 


Flinch everywhere will 
be the rule this winter. 
Flinch is now played 
all the year round the 
world over. 

A Million Packs 
already in play —In- 
stantly successful. At 
all dealers, or sent pre- 
Gold edge, P!d by us for 50 cts. 

150 superfine quality 

$1.00 cards in a pack. 
Sampie cards and instructions free. 
FLINCH CARD CO. 121 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Harold A Wilson Co.. Toronto, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 








with cultura] directions,f 


50 Different Bulbs all all for 30c. 


ad ble, 1 single. 

al Preesta 

3 Beizian Hyacinths. 

3 Giant Crocus. Sp h Iris. 

: + hy § of Bethiehem. 22: Oxalls, a mized. 
ditaigecsntesten: and fine flowering hard bulbs. 
Also Free to all whoapply.ourelegant Fall Cata- 

logue of Bulbs, plants and seeds ,fo ral pieatingand 

Winter blooming. Choicest Hyacinths, Tuli 

sus, Crocus, Lilies, Shrubs, Fruits and Rare 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y ‘ 
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and 


Waists Dresses 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. lt holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. We are the originators of this 
fastener; look out for imit: itions and buy the 
genuine * Hear It — (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 

yf vour dealer hasn't them, send his name and a 

2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 




















“ONEITA” 
Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 
RBBED. Union Suits 


Fit the entire form perfectly, yet oottiy and with- 
out pressure. No buttons down the front. The acme of 
| comfortin underwear most convenient to put on, 
being entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. No other under- 
wear will permit the wearing of as 
small a corset, or allow such per- 
fect fit for dresses. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights, and 
for men and young people as well 
as for ladies. Sold at Popular 
Prices by best dealers everywhere. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


ONEITA MILLS, 














Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 
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—— Lightning Holes.—lt is| 


generally known that lightning striking 


the ground sometimes forms tubes lined with | 


fused minerals, but comparatively few persons 
have ever seen these phenomena. In April last, 
during a thunder-storm in Essex, England, a 
ball of fire, which seemed to cast darts in all 


directions, was seen to descend from the clouds. | 


There was a crashing explosion, and afterward, 


in an oat-field, three distinct sets of holes, | 


ranging from nine inches down to one inch in 
diameter, were found in the ground. ‘They 
were perfectly circular, diminishing in size as 


they went deeper, and were cut through the | 


yellow clay as clean as auger holes. 


too 


eismographs and Railways.—<An indi- 
cation of the swift progress of the Japanese | 
mind in practical science is afforded by Doctor 
Omori’s recent report on the 
measurement of the vibrations 
of railway carriages by 
means of seismographs. 
The primary purpose 
of the seismograph is 
to 









oscillations of 





earthquakes. Japanese engineers use it for 
determining the proper balance of locomotives 
and the state of the permanent way on railways. 
Many practical advantages in the saving of fuel 
and the detection of faults in construction have 
thus resulted. 


Ca) 


 aeaggene from the Wind.—In the great 
corn and wheat belt of the middle West 


| improved windmills are now used to develop 


electric power for general use on large farms. 
At first the electricity so obtained was em- 
ployed only for lighting houses and barns, but 
more recently it has been utilized for running 
small motors. For many years windmills for 
raising water to irrigate the land have been 
almost as common in some parts of the prairie 
states as in Holland, but often they were quite 
crude in construction. The Department of 
Agriculture has now taken up the subject, and 
begun the distribution of information among 
the farmers concerning the latest forms of wind- 
mills, and it is such improved mills that are 
found useful for developing electric power. In 
Germany electricity derived from the wind for 
agricultural purposes has been used success- 
fully for the past two years. 
h 

5 pened superseded.—The old art of 

taxidermy has been superseded in the 
American Museum of Natural History by the 
new method of modeling the bodies of animals 
in clay and fitting the skin over the model. 
This method is regarded as revolutionary in its 
effects on the exhibition of animal life in 
museums. The clay models are made as care- 
fully in all their details as are the products of 
a sculptor’s studio, and the artist, departing 
from the conventional ways of the taxidermist, 
is able to impart to the reconstructed animal 
such forms and attitudes as best represent its 
natural characteristics. 

& 

ossibilities of Calcium.—Prof. J. W. 

Richards of Lehigh University points out 
that although calcium is the metal next to iron 
in natural abundance, chemists and metallur- 
gists are only just beginning to appreciate its 
possibilities. 
for quarrying, since it occurs in inexhaustible 
quantity, as pure calcium carbonate in lime- | 
stone, chalk and marble, and the production of | 
the metal is the special task of the electro- | 
chemist. At temperatures above red heat 
calcium is the strongest metallic base, 
Professor Richards believes that by 
many problems may find their solution, 


| and if I went away from home for a day I always 
eame back more dead than alive. 


| out it for it suits my taste and has entirely cured 


| the coffee 
| its place. 


measure the| 





The ore costs but a few cents a ton | 


and | 
its use| 
such | 


as the complete deoxidation of melted metals | 


and the reduction of rare elements. 
calcium may also, as aluminum has done, find 


many uses in the arts. 
H°’~ Ignorance hampers Science.— 
The project of running a geodetic base- 
line between Cairo and the Cape of Good Hope 
calls attention to the strange hostility often 
shown by savage tribes to the operations of the 
engineers. In India it has been foynd that the 
erection of pillars and cairns to mark the site of 
surveying-stations almost inevitably attracts the 


| attention of the tribespeople in the neighbor- 
| hood, who subsequently destroy the monuments. 


Similar trouble is found in Africa, South 
America and elsewhere. For this reason it is 
suggested that the only way to safeguard the 
basal points of a great triangulation in uncivi- 
lized lands is to fix a large number of secondary 
points, scattered over the country, consisting 
of natural features which cannot be removed, 


The metal | 


and which will remain unknown to the natives. | 
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CAN DRINK TROUBLE | 

THAT’S ONE WAY TO GET IT. 

Although they won’t admit it many people who | 
suffer from sick headaches and other ails get 
them straight from the coffee they drink and it 
is easily proved if they're not afraid to leave it to 

a test as in the case of a lady in Connellsville. | 
“I had been a sufferer from sick headaches for 
twenty-five years and any one who has ever had a 
bad sick headache knows what I suffered. Some- 
times three days in the week I would have to 
remain in bed, at other times I couldn’t lie down 
the pain would be so great. My life was a torture 


“One day I was telling a woman my troubles 
and she told me she Knew that it was probably 
coffee caused it. She said she had been cured by 
stopping coffee and using Postum Food Coffee 
and urged me to try this food drink. 

“That's how | came to send out and get some 
Postum and from that time I’ve never been with- 


all of my old troubles. All I did was to leave off 
and tea and drink well made Postum in 

This change has done me more good 
than everything else put together. 

“Our house was like a drug store for my husband 
bought everything he heard of to help me without 
doing any good but when I began on the Postum 
my headaches ceased and the other troubles 
quickly disappeared. I have a friend who had an 
| experience just like mine and Postum cured her 
just as it did me. 

“Postum not only cured the headaches but my 
has been improved and I am 
much stronger than before. I now enjoy delicious 
Postum more than I ever did coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

“There’s a reason” and it’s worth finding out. 













































Iron Clads 


“Way Up’”’ 


Stocking Value. 








It takes an unreasonably good stock- 
ing to suit his mother’s ideas and his 
own wear, but “Iron Clads” will do it. 
Here’s the “ Iron Clad ”’ idea. 


Triple Knit Leg, 
Heel and Toe. 


Saves mending and means Jong wear. 
Appeals to a boy’s idea of good dress. 
Good enough for best-- strong enough 
for every day — and only 
25 cents a pair. 
Mothers, send us a quarter for a sample 
pairif your dealer does not handle them. 
oney back if they don’t prove right. 
Our booklet,“ What* Iron Clads’ Mean 
to the Family Purse,” illustrates a 
large assortment of “Iron Clads’ 
Jor men, women and children. It 
solves the glock ex Sy roe for the 
whole family. REE. woos 
COOPER, WELLS & CO,, 
306 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Michigan. 























HE first step in the solution of 
the servant girl problem is a 
SOLUTION OF BORAX. 
Everything can be washed easier 
and quicker and more thoroughly in 
BORAX-SOFTENED WATER. 
In the kitchen and laundry, in house- 
cleaning; for the toilet and bath— 
everywhere you use soap and water, 
add a little Borax. 
The wonderful power of Borax is 
due to a very simple law— it makes 
water soft. The purest and best is 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND BORAX 


For sale at all drug and grocery stores 
in %, % and 1-b. packages. 

The famous “AMERICAN GIRL” PIC 
TURES FREE to purchasers of 20 MU LE 
TEAM BORAX. Sent for POUND BOX TOP 
and 4c. in stamps. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














OTIS H. KEAN, INC, 











































Pianos® Organs 
Are Sent on One Year’s FREE Trial 


Direct from Factory to 


buyer,which is unequaled 
in generosity of terms, 
and which puts a fine in 
strument within the reach 
of every purse. 

You Advance no Money. 
You Shoulder no Risk. 

We Prepay the Freight. 
WeGuarantee Satisfaction 
Miniature Pianos 
and Organs Free 
to every intending purchaser. 
They are accurate represen- 
tations of our models of the 
latest styles in CORNISH 

Pianos and Organs These 

miniatures constitute the 
most costly advertisements ever issued and enable any- 
one to select an instrument, no matter at what distance 
they live—as the Piano and Organ, in exact color as to 
wood etc, is exactly reproduced This elegant embossed 
<et is sent free and with it the Cornish American 


Souvenir Catalogue, handsomely illustrated with pres 
entation 





FIRST PAYMENT. 


Balance at your own convenience 











FIRST PAYMENT. 
Balance $6.10 s Month or 
at your convenience 





Pianos and Organs. 
To ever purchaser of a 
Cornish iano or Organ, we 
will give a course of 96 music 
) lessons with the most suocess- 
ful musical college in the 
country absolutely FREE. 
Send us your address to-day and 
we will mail catalogue and min 
jatures FREE, if you mention 
this pap 
Established 60 Years. 


American 



















to the spices you use. 
of adulterated or inferior spice. 
wholesomeness. 


They are so inexpensive and pure, mind you. 
Why, I’d rather have a bit of TONE’S 
spices than all others. Remember, the 
more poor spice you use the worse the 
food is. Look out for spices sold in bulk. 


TONE BROS, put their name on their 


goods—proud to do it—pure goods warrant it.’’ 


“Spicy Talks” tell about adulterated 
spices and give a number of fine recipes, in- 
cluding a $150.00 gingerbread recipe. 


SAMPLE AND BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


Mention Youth’s Companion 
and your grocer’s name when writing. 


‘*Experience tells me you’d better look well 
It doesn’t pay to use a bit 
It is sure to tell in the 
Besides, folks will think you can’t cook. 


TONE’S SPICES 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 


| spirit, and, terrified beyond measure, she was | 


| only good effeets from the gruesome experience. 


| 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in «a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | one which enables him to stick to his orders in 
When neither of these can be pro- | 


Money-Order. J 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | Constitution gives an example of a dog’s faithful- 
’ , 


t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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TOES OUT OF JOINT. 
HE great-toe joint is often a sad dis- 
turber of comfort. It is the favorite 
seat of gout, is often enlarged and 


painful, and the misery may be 
a increased by the formation of a 


bunion over its rounded convexity; or there 
may be a dislocation. 

These conditions are all distinct. One may 
exist without the other, although it is the rule to 
find two or, leaving gout out of consideration, all 
three present at the same time. 

Dislocation of the great toe may occur in any 
direction, but usually it is lateral, the toe pointing 
toward the outer edge of the foot and lying over 
or beneath its neighbor. This creates the deform- 
ity known to the surgeon as Hallux valgus. It 
calls for little imagination to realize how painful 
and crippling this deformity may be. While it is 
coming on, the constant irritation due to the mal- 
adjustment of the opposing surfaces of the joint 
causes extreme tenderness and an aching pain, 
which, like most joint pains, is worse in cold and 
damp weather. As the tip of the toe is thrown more 
and more toward the outer edge of the foot, its joint 
becomes more and more prominent, and then the 
rubbing of the shoe, especially of an ill-fitting shoe, 
excites the bursa over the joint to inflammation, 
and there is formed a bunion, the misery of which 
ean be fully realized only by the unhappy pos- 
sessor. Finally the encroachment of the big toe 
upon the space which belongs to its neighbor forces 
the latter out of place, either up or down. 

If the second toe rides up over the other its 
prominent mid-joint is soon the site of a hard 
corn, and the wretchedness which a corn in an 
exposed place can produce, few persons are privi- 
leged not to know. 

The cause of this toe dislocation is almost 
always mechanical—the wearing of shoes with 
pointed toes, especially if the heels are high and 
the instep not sufficiently snug to prevent a slip- 
ping forward of the foot, or (and this is almost as 
bad) the wearing of stockings with narrow toes. 
There is nothing in the belief that the trouble is 
hereditary, except that possibly a certain weak- 
ness in the joints, which makes them less able to 
withstand abuse, may run in a family. There are 
several things that can be done in the way of 
treatment of this condition. They will be con- 
sidered in a later article. 
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TWO GHOSTS. 


ora Teck was afraid of ghosts. Parents argued, 

friends jested; yet she would wake at mid- 

night, to crouch, trembling, beneath the bed- 
clothes at a bit.of drapery stirred by the wind. 

It was at the close of a sultry Sabbath that 
Nora attended alone St. Stephen’s vesper service. 
Whether the rector’s voice was more melodious 
than usual, or whether the heavy, perfumed air 
drowsed her senses, it is certain that, comfortably 
ensconced in the dusky pew corner, she leaned 
her head upon her hand and slept. 

Worshipers went their way, the sexton hur- 
riedly completed his task, and the girl, in her 
filmy white gown, slumbered unnoticed. 

Late that evening the soprano of St. Stephen’s 
chanced to want a piece of music which she had 
left in the church, across the way from her home, 
and her young friends challenged her to fetch it 
unattended. Accordingly, possessing herself of a 
key and a candle, she entered the gloomy building 
just as the tower clock struck eleven. 

The small candle threw weird shadows about 
her white-clad figure as she crossed the vestry 
and entered the choir. Then a sudden gust 
slammed the door by which she had come and 
put out her light. She was not left in total dark- 
ness, for the moonshine, illuminating the stained- 
glass windows, enabled her to keep her bearings. 

In passing the altar, a slight rustle drew her 
eyes to the left, and there, far down the nave, 
she saw dimly the figure of a woman—a woman in 
white! The soprano was no believer in appari- 
tions, but for an instant her heart quailed before 
that uneanny sight. The figure did not stir, but 
seemingly stood gazing back at her. Then her 
well-balanced mind asserted its power, and just 
as she concluded that it was somebody who had 
been locked in the church, the white figure, with- 
out a sound, dropped to the floor. 

When Nora came to herself in the arms of the 
supposed ghost, with plenty of lights and the 
people from across the street to bear them com- 
pany, explanations were made—explanations that 
ended in jest and laughter. 

Awakened by the slamming of the door, Nora 
had believed herself to be looking on a veritable 
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| tious fear, its supposed power is found to be 
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attempting flight when arrested by the gaze of the 
supposed apparition. 

With a more delicate organization, such a fright 
might have had serious results; but Nora felt 


Her foolish belief seemed to have passed with her 
swoon; she had been a ghost herself, and she 
could laugh at the remembrance. 

Come close enough to the cause of a supersti- 


powerless, and its misty atmosphere of ill van- 
ishes in the sunshine of reason. 
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FAITHFULNESS. 
he bulldog’s tenacity of grip is proverbial, but 
he also possesses a grip of quite another sort, 
spite of untoward circumstances. The Atlanta 
ness. “Stub’s’ master had gone away for the 
night and had left the dog to guard his apart- 
ments, 


In the evening the house ¢aught fire, and before |- 


the fire-engine arrived the blaze had gained firm 
hold and little could be saved. Some of the 
men discovered the dog and tried to coax or drive 
him from the room, but Stub held his post. His 
would-be rescuers did all they could to tole him 
out, but he would not budge. Warning growls 
showed that he would use his teeth if the men 
resorted to force, and finally, in their efforts to 
save the dog, the firemen turned two streams 
of water on him. Even this did not dislodge him. 

The dog’s master was found and notified of the 
fire. When he reached his home the roof had 
fallen in and the building was a mass of flames. 
He gave one clear whistle, and Stub, who had 
defied fire and water and all human inducements, 
bounded out of the house, and the next instant 
was licking the hand which caressed him. 
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NOT A GUIDE-BOOK. 


he house had quieted after the wedding. The 

old shoes had been picked up and the rice 
swept from the piazza. While some one was 
packing the gifts, and somebody else took down 
the drooping ferns, mother and Aunt Mary were 
in the parlor, talking it over. They sat on the 
sofa, and were, as one of the giggling children 
reported, after looking through the doorway, 
“holding hands.”” For Aunt Mary lived three 
hundred miles away, and she did not come often. 


“So it’s over,” she said, smiling into mother’s 
eyes. 

“Yes,” said mother, bravely, although a little 
tearfully, “it’s over—and begun.” 

“They'll be happy, I’m sure.” 

“Yes. They are very well suited to each other.” 


“Very. Lcould see that. They both have studi- 
ous habits.” 
“Yes. But, Mary —’ Mother paused, and the 


zleam of mischief evoked by Aunt Mary sooner 
than anybody else darted into her eyes. ‘Mary, 
they can’t have much sense of humor. Though 
it’s ay own girl, I say it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you know what they took to read on their 
wedding journey? Stevenson’s ‘Travels with a 
Donkey!’ ” 


* ¢ 
TROLLEY TIME. 


he trolley-cars had been running in Ferntown 

so few months that they were still a pride and 
delight to every citizen. One day a stranger in 
the town whose watch had stopped accosted an 
old man lounging in a doorway on the principal 
street. 

“Can you tell me what time it is?” she asked, 
politely. 

“You see that corner up there?” asked the 
lounger, pointing up the road. 

“Yes,” said the lady, wondering, “but perhaps I 
can find out without going so far.” 

“T didn’t eeg anything about your going there,” 
interrupted the old_man, impatiently. “I asked 
you if you sawit. Well, if you stand right here, 
you can’t miss seeing the car when she comes 
round the corner, and then it'll be jest precisely 
to a dot seven minutes after six, ma’am.” 
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A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


he feeling of rivalry which exists between 
Chicago and St. Louis, between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and between many other American 
cities of less evenly matched attractions, is paral- 
leled in the case of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
These two cities have been at daggers drawn 
from time immemorial. The fact that Edinburgh 
seemingly sleeps in classic calm gives modern 
Glasgow frequent opportunities to score a point. 
a said the hero of “Erchie” to the Edin- 
burgh man, “I was tellin’ Duffy, the coalman, 
aboot Edinburgh, and he’s gaun through wi’ a 
trip to see it on Monday. 
“It'll be a puir holiday for the cratur, but let 
him just tak’ it. He'll be better there than 
wastin’ his money in a toon.” 


* © 
NOT EPICURES. 


city woman who had decided that she would 

keep some hens as a profitable amusement 
during her long summers in the country asked 
the farmer of whom she bought them what they 
could eat. 

The man looked at her in silent amazement for 
a moment before he replied. 

“It would take me the rest o’ my days to tell ye 
what they can eat,” he said, at last, “but it won't 
take long to tell ” what they can’t. You avoid 
feeding of ’em with salt fish and cobblestones, and 
I guess you won’t have any trouble.” 
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FOR A REMOTE FUTURE. 


M: Green looked with a calm but not unkindly 
gaze at the simple-minded young man from 
Vermont who aspired to be his son-in-law. 


“What Sg ae ge have you made for the 
future?” he asked, gravely. “You know how 
my daughter has been brought up.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man, with equal 
gravity, “but up in our little town there’s not 
so much difference between the Orthodox and 
the Methodists as there is in some places, and 
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THE YOUTH’S 











he did chores for Mrs. 











Dare in payment. 
The second winter of 
his attendance at the 











“CATCHING A TARTAR’ 


BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


orenzo Pearce was a long-legged, loose -jointed 
|" youth with a queer, homely face and 
apparently an exceedingly slow wit, who 
attended the Pine Ridge school two winters. 
His people were ‘‘ squatters’’—an Arab-like 
elass that bore no enviable reputation in our 
part of the country. But ‘‘’Renzo,’’ as we 
ealled him, seemed to be an honest enough 
youth, and he was the good-natured butt of the 
**wits’”’ of the school. 
1 think that a less even-tempered and forgiving 
fellow would have been soon driven out, but 
before the first term was half over, ’Renzo had 
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HANGING ON 
FOR DEAR LIFE. 


made a place for himself among us. Although 
we continued to make sport of him, we could 
not help responding to his unruffled good nature. 

His trait of plodding right ahead against 
obstacles carried him steadily upward in his 
classes and made him respected by his teacher. 
Ile was slow to grasp a new idea, but once he 
had seized it firmly it was part of him—he for- 
got nothing. These traits eventually gained 
for the seemingly dull boy prominence in the 
state and in the nation. 

Our teacher was Mr. Ethan Dare, a man as 
thorough, patient and intensely interested in 
his work as a teacher could be. Nothing was 
ever ‘‘passed’’ in recitation that any of us did 
not understand. I remember that on-one oceca- 
sion the expression, ‘‘Catching a Tartar,’’ came 
in our reading. ’Renzo happened to be the 
pupil on the floor, and Mr. Dare asked him 
what the expression meant. 

**I dunno,’’ he said, with a grin, shaking his 
head slowly. 

‘“‘Do you know what a Tartar is?’’ asked 
the teacher. f 

“*Never caught one nor saw one,’’ ’ Renzo 
declared. ‘* Reckon they ain’t thick here- 
about ?’’ 

“*No, | guess they’re not,” said Mr. Dare, 
grimly. And then he patiently explained who 
the Tartars were, and related the story of the 
Irishman who, in the heat of a battle, got 
beyond his lines, seized one of the enemy, and 
shouted for assistance. ‘‘ ‘What’s the matter?’ 
demanded his captain. ‘I’ve caught a Tartar, 
sor!’ ‘Bringhimin.’ ‘Faith, Ican’t.’? ‘Then 
come in yourself.” ‘Sure, an’ he won’t let 
me!?”? 

A slow, appreciative smile 
’Renzo’s homely visage. 

“Do you understand now ?’’ Mr. Dare de- 
manded. 

**Reckon I’ll know a Tartar when I see one,’’ 
Renzo admitted, amid the laughter of the class. 

Mr. Dare lived in an unpainted frame house 
next to the schoolhouse, in a little clearing in 
the pines which was occupied by no other 
buildings. ’Renzo obtained the use of a set of 
text-books belonging to the master, for which 


dawned on 
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Pine Ridge school was a 
very hard one; not only 
was it extremely cold for 
that region, but the snow 
lay deep in the woods 
from Thanksgiving day 
to February. 

Before Christmas two 
big wildcats were shot by a farmer within half 
a mile of Ridgeville, our largest settlement. 
Ere the winter was over the depredations of 
other wildcats became very great. Hunters 
often found half-eaten carcasses of deer that the 
eats had killed. They raided sheepfolds, pig- 
pens and poultry-yards, and as they began to 
be seen flitting about the plantations and along 
the borders of lonely roads, our mothers insisted 
that school should close half an hour earlier, 
that every child might reach home before 
nightfall. 

Mrs. Dare, the schoolmaster’s wife, was an 
energetic little woman with an 
acrid tongue, who made ’ Renzo 
pay well for the use of his text- 
books, as she not only found plenty 
for him to do before and after 
school, but sometimes ‘‘ drove’’ 
him to odd jobs at recess. The 
school was so handy to the house 
that she knew the moment Mr. 





Dare let us out, and so ’Renzo 
seldom had a moment to himself 
out-of-doors. | 

One forenoon in the latter part of 
January, just as our recess bell | 
rang, and the scholars ran out into 
the space before the door which we 
bigger boys had cleared of snow, 
Mrs. Dare shouted for ’ Renzo. 

‘*You, ’Renzo!’”’ she called. ‘‘I| 
want you. Come, stir your stumps! 
Them hens air a-layin’ in the barn 
again, an’ I want some aigs.’’ I 
think her illiteracy was a trial to 
her husband. 

Mrs. Dare kept a good many 
hens, and as they had the freedom 
of the premises, it would have 
taken all of one boy’s time to keep 
track of their nests. When the bell 
summoned us inside again ’ Renzo 
had not appeared. Just as the 
school quieted down for work a 
great hubbubarose. Even with the 
doors and all the windows closed, 
we could hear hens cackling, pigs 
squealing, geese ‘‘honking’’ and 
Mr. Dare’s dog barking, while 
above all the turmoil arose the 
shrill voice of the schoolmaster’s 
wife. 

Mr. Dare ran out of the door in 
haste, and we all followed him to 
the barn-yard, where we stopped 
in amazement to see ’Renzo, hat 
off and coat badly torn, hanging 
on for dear life to the handle of a 
pitchfork, both tines of which were 
driven through the fore leg of a big wildcat, 
pinning the creature to the ground. 

*Renzo, from the barn, where he was bur- 
rowing in the mow for eggs, had heard the 
commotion and Mrs. Dare scream. Darting 
out, he had fairly fallen over the wildeat, which 
was coolly making a meal of one of Mrs. Dare’s 
choicest biddies. 

Before the boy could defend himself the ugly 
beast was upon him; but ’ Renzo, getting hold 
of the fork, courageously ‘‘went in’’ to kill the 
brute, and was now holding him, snarling and 
biting, to the earth, neither daring to let go 
nor able to finish his antagonist. 

Immediately, upon seeing that ’ Renzo was in 
no imminent danger, Mr. Dare stopped and 
asked, with admirable gravity, ‘‘Do you know 
the meaning of ‘catching a Tartar’ now, sir?’’ 

‘“*Mr. Dare! Go fetch the ax!’’ cried 
*Renzo. ‘This is the cream of tartar.’”’ And 
the schoolmaster was so delighted with his dull 
pupil’s first and only joke that he could scarcely 
kill the wildcat for laughter. 
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A “NECK OF WOODS.” 


he English tourist, who was about to land 

for the first time on American soil, was 
much interested in everything he saw, and very 
talkative. ‘‘Do you know,” he said, as he 
stood on the deck and looked landward, ‘‘I | 
find some of the expressions used by our 
American fellow passengers very hard to com- 
prehend. For example, I heard one of them 
talking a little while ago about a ‘neck of 
woods.’ I know what woods are, but how can 
there be a ‘neck’ of them ?’’ 
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‘*Easily enough,” replied the American to 
whom he was speaking. ‘‘Do you see that | 
headland nearly opposite ?’’ 

7s” } 

‘Well, on the south, a little below that head- | 
land, and joining right on to it, as it should do, | 
you’ ll see a neck of woods.’’ 

The foreigner was silenced, if not convinced, 
but he was heard to remark afterward that he be- 
lieved the American had been making fun of him. 
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But / cant drink It because /t makes 
me diy ¢ bilious ¢ affects my nerves, S0 


I DRINK 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE, 


OLD GRIST MILL 


WHEAT COFFEE. 


/T TASTES GOOOAND/S VERY HEALTHFUL. 
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MORE IMPROVEMENTS THAN IN ALL OTHERS. 


awior 


(ooking-Ranges 


The Single Damper (patented) is the greatest improvement 
ever made in cooking-stoves, and no other has it. 
motion instantly regulates fire and oven. 


ranges are difficult. 


The Extra Large Oven has asbestos-lined back, heat-saving 
cup-joint flues, and five heights for racks; a perfect oven. 


The Removable Nickel Edge-Rails save half the trouble 


and labor of stove-blacking and nickel-cleaning. 


The Improved Dock-Ash Grate insures a better fire, is 


simplest to operate and saves fuel. 


The Oven-Heat Indicator is the most accurate of any, and 


tells the exact condition of the oven at a glance. 





Made in the finest stove foundry in the world, and sold by pro- 
If there is no CRAWFORD agent 
in your town, we will send a range on 30 days’ trial. 


gressive dealers everywhere. 


Walker & Pratt Mig. Co., 


Boston. 


One 
Two-damper 


31-35 Union Street, 
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A Help to 
Companion Workers. 











he Youth’s Companion has designed a practical 

and beautiful Bank in which to save the pennies, 

nickels and dimes so often thoughtlessly spent. 
This ornamental Bank is made of tin, enameled and 
beautifully lithographed in three colors — gold, red and 
green. We have had The Youth’s Companion Banks 
manufactured for us in large numbers, in order to 
make their use very general among our subscribers. 
We shall furnish them to our subscribers only at a 
low price, bearing part of the cost ourselves. 





FOR THREE PURPOSES. 


First. This Bank will be of very 
great assistance to you in securing 
new subscriptions for The Com- 
panion. “How?” When you ask a 
person to subscribe to The Com- 
panion, you will often be met with 
the response, ‘I have no money just 
now.” This is where the Bank will 
help you. Say, “I shall be very glad 
to lend you my Savings Bank, with 
which you can easily save the money 
for a year’s subscription for The 
Companion.” By this means you are 
almost sure to secure two or three 
new subscriptions quite easily. 


Second. With this Bank you can 
save money for the renewal of your 
own subscription for The Com- 
panion, thus having the amount 
ready when due. 


Third. With this Bank young 
people can form the habit of saving 
money, which will be of inestimable 











value to them in after years. 


Our Special Bank Offer. 0n receipt of only 


twelve cents in 
stamps we will mail, post-paid, to any Companion subscriber 
THREE of our beautiful Banks; er on receipt of six cents in 
stamps we will send One Bank to any subscriber, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


“irresistibly Delicious.” 


Invented by D. Peter, of Vevey, Switzer- 
land, 37 years ago. Time has but strength- 
ened its superiority over all imitators., 

Nourishing and does not create thirst. 
Wonderfully smooth and dainty. 


UNIVERSALLY USED 


When Camping Out. At Teas and Receptions. 
On the Long Day’s Shoot. | For After-Dinner Bonbons, 
For the Patient Angler. As a Wholesome Sweet for 
For Yachting Parties. Children. 
On the Golf Links. For Convalescents. 

Free Sample and illustrated booklet, ‘‘An 


Ascent of Mont Blanc,’ upon request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO, 
Sole Importers, 


Dept “9 ,"" 78 Hudson St., New York 











How’s Your Stove? 


H4vE you looked 
at the fire- box 
lining lately? Its con- 

ition determines 
the life of the stove. 
When cracks and 
holes occur in this 
lining, if they are not 
attended to promptly 
the fierce heat from } 
your fire goes where 
it ought not. Yeur 
oven plates a-e 
warped, cracl 4 
and ruined. Yi r 
oven heats uneve. - 
ly and does not bake 
well, and ashes sift 
through on the 
baking food. If you 
wate for these 
cracks and holes 
and promptly mend 
them with 


CHAMPION 
Stove Clay 


all this annoyance and trouble is saved. 
and you have probably saved the price of a 
new stove. Champion Stove Clay is cheap 
stuff and any one can use it. Sold at stove 
stores, hardware or department stores. 
Write us for booklet. ‘‘What Ails the Stove.” 
It will tell you a lot of things about stoves 
that you did not know before. 























THE BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Bay State Franklin 


This Open Stove or Portable Fireplace can be =: 
room where there is a chimney con- 


used in an he 
nection. What tends more to cheerfulness than 


an open fire? Handy for spring and fall seasons. g- 


If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. > 


55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ 
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Send for Mlustrated Circular. 
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